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qr JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13, 
3 intel — Antiquities, Pictures, and Works of Art. OPEN FREE, 
AT two 5, every TUESDAY and THURSDAY in August.—Cards of 
sion for Private Days and Students to be obtained from the 
at the Museum 


Lincoln's 












TOR, 


RTs” NEWCASTLE-UPON- 

AUTUMN EXIIIBITION OF ht RN PICTURES IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOUR, 
NOTICE to ARTISTS.—The ee gop! will OPEN in the 
son FRIDAY, woth of August. Works received from 

ust ith to léth, both atanire London Agent, Mr. W. A. Su 

street, Middlesex Hospital; Edinburgh, Messrs. Doi, 

sur & Davies, 90, George-street, from whom particulars ; or from the 
sary Seckerantes, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


MHE YORKSHIRE FINE-ARTand LN DUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN IN YORK, 
COMPRISES A MAGNIFICENT 
(OLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, WORKS OF ART, MANUFACTURES, 
MACHINERY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
LECTURES, THE FAIRY FOUNTAIN, AND OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS DAILY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
—— aaah i 
(‘RYSTAL PALACE PIC TURE GALLERY. 
NOTICE to ARTISTS.—A New Roof being required for a portion 
Building, it will be necessary to take down some of the Oil Vic- 
ud to CLOSE the MAIN ALLERY for THREE WEEKS, from 
ye thof August; but the Directors will be glad to retain the Works 
sent in for the Season IS79-S0, and to add good Pictures to replace those 
t have been Sold Artists who do not wish to have their Pictures 
q wz for the remainder of the Season will please communicate with 
Mr. € C. W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery 
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SOCIETY. 
GRAPHS from upwards of 100 
Geman FRESCOES and PICTURES, 
SOCIETY, and Sold separately, at prices varying from 5s. to Ss. to 
Members of the Society, and from 7s. Gd. to 5. 3s. to Non-™ 
(a VIEW at the Society's Rooms. Priced Lists sent on appl 
FP. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


WOOD'S SKETCH-LECTURES 


CHROMO - LITHO- 
Early Italian, Flemish, —_ 
Published by the ARUN NDEL 


ne NDEL 








1 bee Rey. J. 
on NATURAL HISTORY. 


For terms, &c., apply to Groner H. 
Anerley-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E 


Konrinson, 2, Madeline-road, 





‘'T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
)7 COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION begins October Ist. The 
lispital hasa service of 710 Beds (including 30 at Highgate for Con- 


CNTs 











students can re side within the Hospital walls subject to College rezu 
tions For particulars apply personally, or by letter, to the Wanprs 





e College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithtield, E.C. A Hand- 

wok {orwi sanantatoes application, 
CT. BARTHOLOMEW: S HOSPITAL and 
)” COLLEGE.—OVEN SCHOLARSHIPS Three Open Scholarships 


will be offered for COMVETITLON on Septembe 
st be under Twenty-tive years of age, and not } 
Medieal or Surgical practice of any 
Selence, of The value of Lio 


Sth. Candidates 

neve entered to the 
Metropolitan Medical School—Two 
one limited to ¢ —— s under Twenty 











seus Of age). Subjects—Rotany, Zoolozy, Physics, Chemistry. 
(ne of the value of 50... in La Lin. Mathematics, and French, Ge 
or Greek, at the option of the candidate, not more than one to 


ndidate 
ticulars and papers of former e 
the Wanven of the Colle; 
C 











aminations apply personally, or 
*, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 








Q?. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
” COLLEGE.—CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
MATR ICUL, AT ION EXAMINATION s held from October 8th 
he January Examination. Fee 1 subjects), 10/7. 10s 
ELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC N. IN.—A Class in all the 
subjects of this Examination, including Practical ier is held from 
imury to duly. Fee to Students of the Hospital, Ss.; to others, 
including Chemicals 

FIRS M.B. EXAMINAT 10N.- A Class is held from January to July. 
Pee 77s, All these Classes are Open to Students of the Hospital and to 















For particulars apply to the Wanpen of the College, St. Bartholo- 
W's Hospital, Smithfield, E.¢ 
NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C. 


STUDENTS and SELECTE Dy CANDO 

Tyce attending Classes at University Coll London, RESIDE in the 
Hi Al L under Collegiate dise ipline. Partic “ulars as to fees, rent of 
wns, Ke. may be obtained on a rege to the Principal or the 
at the Hall A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


Puicuton COLLEGE.—The 


will commence on TUESDAY, Septembe 


JATES for the Indian Civil 





Sr 






NeTetary, 


EXT TERM 
rd. 


Pr. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


lp rT ’ va hs . pa : 
RAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
MIDDLE and HIGHER SCHOOLS for GIRLS, Skinner- street, 
Hishopsgate, E.C.—The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin SEPTEMBER 
‘Special Preparation for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ 
\ wmateation. 
theme recently published by the University of Cambridge enables 
ng College tu be inspected by the l niversity in the summer of 
anes of ( ‘undid: utes for admission should be sent to the Secret: 
not G i 5 Queen-strect, Brompton, 8. W., from whom all particul: irs 
-_ — 


















Miss J} 








ie DFORD C OL L BGI E (for Ladies), 8 and 9, 
in York-place, Portman- ares . London (near the Bake pie t Station 
ifthe Metropolitan Rail 






he College provides systematic Lectures 











y Professors in the higher subjects of instruction and preparatory 
ketal junior students. The Course is adapted for those who intend 
mre ulate or Graduate in the Univers 1 London, 

+) Wt SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 9, New Students 
’ ‘Tho nt themselves between Ten and Four on October 7th 

tn ) ARNOT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open competition. 
tel spectuses, with partic — = Sc holarships, Boarding, &., may be 

at the College, ENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


















([HE GOVERNMENT of the 
ONT. ARIO (Ci dia) w i receive APPL 
day of AUGUST N , addre To the l’ 
the Ontaric nt, Canada Government Oftic 
London, E for the Offices respectivel 
SICAL LI ATURE and of CHEMISTRY in the 
UNIVERSIT 
address. uly 2 "3, Is ) 


EAMINGTO! 


PROVINCE of 
- , 













On of C 
PROVING i AL 
Y of TORONTO,—Particulars can be obtained at the above 








‘ON COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for 
4 the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rey. Dr. Woon, I Head Master. 


‘THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING-GROVE, W.—The NEXT TERM commences on MON- 
DAY, September 22.—Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapett, M A. 


(THE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 

nae to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 
a Superior Education, by its healthy situation, and by its thoroughly 
developed methods of instruction, which combine the advantages of the 
public schoois with greater personal care. Special attention is paid to 
the French and German Languazes.—Prospectus of terms, &¢., on appli- 
cation to the Principal, Dr. W. Porrer Kxicurcey, F.C. 


T RINITY COLLEGE, 

FACULTY of AR’ 
mi et SHIPS will fall VACANT at the end of the 
present Terms ecg Italian, 8 sh, French, Mathe- 
matics uric, Political , man Liaw, esiastical History. 
Application should be made by letter to the w ARDE x, Trinity College, 
London, W. 









LONDON. 





The following LEC 






ya rel rr , " 
RIZE STORIES. -SOUTH WALES NATIONA.. 
EISTE DDEOD, c. ARDIF F, 1579.—Ist Prize, 251 ond Gold _ 

tol. and Silver Medal; 3rd Prize, and Bronze Medal. For 

slish, not less than Thirteen Times Col ns in Length 
n ceteris paribus to such as Illustrate Welsh Character 

and Scenery. Copyright to remain with Author, but the Proprietor ef 
Weekly Mail, who gives the Prizes, to have the right of Gratuitous Publi- 
cation in that Journal. MSS. (with wom de plume only) to be in the 
hands of the General Secretary, Mr. Reyes T. Wittiams, Abertonllwyd, 
‘Teeherbert, not later than : 2 th August, 1579. 


Te? EDITORS, &e.— FOR $8 SALI K, : Q 


about 240 pp. svo. Is Anglican, Anti-Papal, 
Satirical.—W., 19, Great Western-terrace, W 


YDITORS and PROPRIETORS 
4 PAPERS.—A GENTLEMAN, until lately on the 
one of the largest London Dailies, is desirous of CONT jloa 
good PROVINCIAL P AVER, or would act as London Correspondent.— 
Fess | Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet- 




















M Ss. “STO ORY, 


ILumorous, and 





Sof PROVINCIAL 


Leader Staff of 
IBUTIN 











MAN, CLERGYMAN, or IN- 
in a Gentleman's Family 
Mr. G, Usborne, 1s, 


L ITER. AR) y 
4 VALID, may find a desirable HOME 
close to the British Museum.—Ly letter only, 5. K., 
Catherine-street, Strand. 


I ITERARY SERVICES REQUIRED to arrange 
4 and re-write a NOVEL for PUBLICATION ; also to write Special 
Articles and Keviews on Indian topics. Must be a fresh, vigorous, and 
telling Writer. References required. Remuneration liberal.— Frescor, 
May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, London 











( UEEN'S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely-place, St. 
Stephen's-green, Dublin.—Preparation for all Hi, ass Ex 
Special Work for ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY CADETSHIPS ; 
First place at every Public Competition for ¢ ee during the last 
two years.—Apply to W. J. Cuerwovr Crawi LL.B. (Grad. Honours, 
Univ. Dub.), RA 8. F.l § Segoe hand Sandhurst Classes as usual, 
over 320 Pupils have passed these E 


Qs SAVIOULR'S, EASTBOURNE. 
We MINISTRY, Devotional, Theological, ot 
Months before Ordination.—Apply to the Key. 
Grange-gardens, Eastbourne. 


y r x y\r 
4 DUCATION. GERMANY, © HE IDE LB E RG.— 
af Dr. KLOSE, Thorough German, French, Cor Spe ay eee Book- 
_ ping, Practical Chemistry. Preparation for English E 
Cambri Highest references. English D 
River-bath Boys over Fourteen, 15/. quarterly, 
holidays. 


















RAINING forthe 
ul, for the last Six 
Tuxovore Woov, 1, 











Cricket ; 
” including 


Graduate. 
ling. ‘Terms: 
Escort. 












RBOROUGH. — A MARRIED TUTOR, of 
great experience, with good references and testimonials, having 
Two Resident Pupils, wishes to meet with FOUR more. High Classics, 
Thorough French and German. Healthy and comfortable Home, with 
individual care and attention. — Tcron, 6, Albemarle-crescent, Scar- 
borough. 


([UTORSHIP WANTED, by « 
SITY MAN (Prizeman), during the Holidays, or longer. Good 
Classics, French, Gerr , English, Superior Musi Best references.— 
Address Monsizen Frrscuxnin, 28, be Crespigny-park, Denmark-hill, 
London, 5.W. 


mR ~od ATE TUITION (high class), close to Cry 
e ; 












SWISS UNIVER- 












n (Double | Honours Camb.), M.A. FG 





38 about SIX PUPILS for Universit 
gn Professors attend. Chemical Laboratory. 50 
vs, Arundel House, West-hill, Sydenhem. 





3 uineas 





per term. —C. 

{ GE NTLEMAN, unmarried, age 25, highly 
4 educated, and having a ‘thorough practical knowledge of Short- 
hand, wishes an APPOINTME Private Tutor or Secretary, or 
2a position in which the duties of both might be combined.—Address 
Raspoirn Geary, 22, Cecil-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS, Cooper’s-hill College, 
4 &.—Rey. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., Cambridge, formerly Professor 
of Mathematics at R M.C. Addiscombe, PREVAKES RESIDENT and 
DAILY PUPILS, by wh on several occasions, the Highest Places 
have been obtained. Pupils assemble on September 1.—Address 67, High- 
street, Clapham, 8.W. 

















T?., PARENTS and GUARDIAN An ARCHI- 
_ pope nts A — standing, witha eon oo in a County 
Town, with nce from London, has a V ‘CY for an 










Ds 
ARTICL ED PU PIL. The Practice is of a most di fried character, 
and affords an excellent pes aged for obtaining a general knowledge 
of the Profession.—Address O. 21, at C. H. May & Co.'s General Adver- 
tising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street, London. 


4 SECR STARY or LIBRARIAN, in a private 
4 ic capi y. A gentleman, well educated and taking gre ne 
i ne y pursuits, is anxious to obtain a 
The highest testimonials as to business capability Boer 
—Address R. J. B., 90, Jermyn-strect, 8.W. 


YUEN SIs -A YOUNG LADY, writing 
‘ss and who has also had much experience as a 
jover " NTS MENT --Address W., care of W. Morris, 
Bookseller, Camberwell Treen, S.E. 


JPENE. E ARTS.—Messrs. Maw SON, SWAN & Mor- 
ty the TINE: ART BUS 























MAN 









t, Newcastle-o ne, require an ENERGETIC 











ASS One who has had con- 
sider ble ‘perience as a Salesman in Pictures, Water-Colour Drawings, 
Fngravings, &c. Applicants must state age, re ferenc es, Sulury expected, 
&e. 














YARTNER (ACTIVE).—-A GENTLEMAN will in- 
vest 500. in an Established Business (N¢ per preferred). Books 
to be & xamine d by Accountant.—Address E. H., Wade & Co, 139, Stock- 


well-road, 8.W. 





\% able and practised Leader Writer is willing 
4 to CONTRIBUTE a TIC LES on Political, Social, and Financ ial 
subjects toa Li rekly. Terms moderate.—X. J. P., care of 
Messrs, C. Mitchell & Co. I? and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 











Te AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. Mr. B. 

MONTGOMERIE RANKING Speed and Journalist, READS 
MSS., and, when desired, Revises and pares same for Publication. 
a Reading MSS8., and furnishing a W pen Report thereon, Half-a- 
G er Volume.—MSS. may be forwarded to Mr. Kanking’s address, 
Mitre ¢ Chambers, sahtre-comrt, ‘Temple, ; 


JRESS.—A ‘Provincial 1D) ditor and Leader Writer, 
of experience and ability, is desirous of obtaining an an » 
MENT in place of the one which he at present holds.—M. 
Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet- ~a-4 E LC 


JRESS.— An experienced MUSICAL CRITIC is 

now open to an ENGAGEMENT.— For particulars address 

A. B. C., Messrs. Williams & Norgate, li, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, W.C. 


























WANTED at 





TPHE PRESS. — ENGAGEMENT 

once by a competent Verbatim and Descriptive REPORTER 
Would .~ as Editor, Sub-Editor, or Reader. In or near London pre- 
ferred. nad references. ate Salary (moderate), &., to E, T. Den- 
RANT, Sunnowiek. Buckinghain. 


puUBL 4IC LIBRARIES, 














PICTURE GALLERIES, 

—A Gentleman who has just completed the Catalogue Work of 
a Public Library, will be glad to hear of a POSITION. He has had long 
and practical experience Literature and Art, and can give the highest 
refe a —Address S. 8. L., care of Messrs. Rivington, 3, Waterlvo- 
ple , 











ADVERTISING. C. H. MAY & CO, 
ADV E pitta OFFICES 
Established 1846. 










LONDON, E.C. 
(The only ‘Address 68.) 

Advertisements of every description received for jasertion in all 
Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, &c., at the same rates as at the offices 
of the papers. 

Estimates for General Advertiing. 

Liberal terms to large advertise 

Advertisements are also rece 
addressed to these Offices without extra char; 

C. H. May & Co., having special communic 

rs three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and 

correctness of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 

The ‘Press Manual’ for 1879, containing a complete List of News- 
papers published in the United Kingdom. ost free, Gd. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/e VPurchase of Newspaper Prope rty, beg to Notify that they have 
both in London and the 


, GRACECHUK 





Reduction for a series. 






“a for all newspapers, which may be 
ze, and replies forwarded. 
tion with the leading news- 











several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, 


Provinces. Principals only treated with. 
MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Prope rties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. 
l2 and 15, Red Lion-court, Fivet-street, E.C, 
DRINTI ING and PUBLISHING. — INFORMATION 
and ESTIM ATES on —_—— to THOMAS LAURIE, Pub- 
lisher, Stati PI all-c " Lond 


T° NEWSPAPER 
Country 





PROPRIETORS | (Town or 
—A Firm of Publishers’ Agents having meomene 

n thoroughfare, are open to take LONDON AG 

Publish on Commission, and to push thoroughly with the London an 

Country Trades any kind of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals.— 

Address C. S., 54, Paternoster-row. 


NE SWSPAPER and — 









PERIODICAL PRO- 
wspaper Printing Works, 
TIM + for Newspaper, 
ublished 1560. 


and 

PRIETORS.—The MANAG 
Strand, is prepared to sub 
Periodical, and Magazine PRIN 


THE. TYPE-STREET PRINTING and PUB- 

lL Heo COMPANY Print and Publish BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
and MAGAZ SS. Advantageous ao made with Young 
Authors.— 10, aowiek Finsbury, 


PARE ETCHINGS, E} NGR AV IN Gs, ,and DRAW - 

Vv INGS, by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS, ms uy be obtained at 
GEORGE LOVE'S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL-ROW, London. 

The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed portions 
of the most celebrated Collections. 

A NEW CATALOGUE of asmall portion of the Stock is now ready, 
and will be sent on er of two penny postage-stamps, 

* Established above Sixty Years. 
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YHILOSOP HIC AL and LITERARY MONTHLY, 
well established.—PARTNER with small capital WANTED, to 
extend, or the proprietor might Sell.—Address X. Z., 7, Hume-street, 
Halifax. 





AUTOTYPE. 


PF RMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autotype and Sawyer'’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
‘Trustees of the British Museum, Paiwographical, Numismatical, Roy al 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient M 
Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, De 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c. 

Now ready, 

TWENTY-TWO TURNER ETCHIN 

Reproduced in Fac-simile. Price 2s. td. ¢ 
RICHARD ELMORE’S LIBER NATUR; being Four Studies 
from Nature translated by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype. 
Printed in sepia. Price One Guinea. 
*,* Subscribers’ Names received. 

To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 

visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W 
The bigger Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


BOOK 





S., Paintings, Drawings, 





‘Liber Studiorum,’ 





for the 
*h 








General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
(No. IX.) of SCARCE and 


C4T4L06 UE 
CURIOUS BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature. including Works 
Angling Books, Early Editions of the 


on the Drama, Cruikshankiana, 


RUSSELS, the FIELP of WATERLOO, HOL- ' Valuable Books and Manuscripts from various Collectors 





LAND, the RHIN E, SWITZERLAND, &c., vid GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY.—The Boat Express leaves Liverpool-street Station every 
Wednesday, at Eight p.m. The Rotterdam Boat leaves Harwich every 
Weekday, at Ten py wm. The Antwerp Boat leaves Harwich every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at Ten Pp. 

A comparison will show this to be the Cheapest Route 

Antwerp or Kotterdam, and back, l/. 4s. Rotterdam, Utrecht, Cologne, 
and back, vid Brussels and Antwerp, 2. 13s. Antwerp, Brussels, Metz, 
Bale, and back, 4/. 9s. 3d. 

Other equally Cheap Tours are arranged to all the principal Continental 
Cities, some of which include Paris. 

The Fares from Peterborough, Cambridge, or any Great Eastern Station 
are the same as from London. Passengers from the Northern and Midland 
Counties thus save the Fare between Peterborough or Cambridge and 
London. Passengers can break their Journey at Harwich, where the 
Company's Hotel will be found replete with every comfort 

West-End Office: 28, Regent-circus, P iccadilly. — Information and 

‘a addressing the Continental Office, Liverpool-street 





Station, , London, E.C. 


cluding the Libraries of the late W. WILL : 
LOWAY, Esq., # A Msg > Captain He us tt 
WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., F.S.A. FBS. 9oO% 
ANDREW GILLMAN, Esq., of Twickenhin. topethgn mt 
the Oriental Books and 'Manusc ripts of Dr, WIL SON 
Bombay, deceased. ON, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Hong 





will SELL by hag CTION, at their Hou No. 13, Wel 
street, Strand, W.C. INESDAY, -and Thre Lington. 
ing Days, at I o'clock ~ sely, the LIBI Sof the late We 
LIAMS HOLLOWAY, of’ Oundle ; HAMIL 


of WILLIAM TAYLER, iisq. FP.S.A. F.IUS. &.; an 
GILLMAN, Esq., of Twickenham ; together with utd of ANDRE 
and Manuscripts of Dr. WILSON, of Bombay, deceased. ony 2% 
excessively rare Collections of Madrigals and’ other Musical Wen 
First Editions of Shelley, Lamb, Coleridge, Keats, Byron, Dic pe 
other Eminent Writers—numerous old Plays, including a Vi 











Sales by Auction 


Library of the late Rev. Canon MORGAN, d from 
Market Harborough ; and other P roperties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MONDAY, August 11, 
and Four Following Days, at o'clock, ¥ uable MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS, including Atkyns’s ‘Gloucester, folio—Ashmole’s Order of the 
Garter — Wood's “Oxford, ‘Vols, 4to.— Peshall’s Oxford —Duncomb’s 


remoret 










Hereford, 2 vyols.—Notes. and Queries, First Series- Hakluyt Society 
Reprints, 20 vols.—Dodsley'’s Old Plays, 12 vols. Dibdin’s Northern 
Tour, 2 yols., and Bibliomania, 2 vols. —Nic hols's Literury Anecdotes, 10 








averley 





Grammont's Memoirs, 2 Yols,—Scott’s Dr yden, 
Novels, 48 vols.—Todd's Spenser and Milton, i5 vols.—The sumptuous 
Subscription of Thackeray's Works vols., &¢.—Year-Books, by May- 
nard, 10 vols.—Seldeni Opera, 6 vols —Hargrave’ s State Trials, Il vols., 
and other Law Books, = some Modern Practical Works. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


vols 












Poets, Etchings, &. Gratis on application to Witt1am Brown, 149, 
Princes-street, » Mainburgh. 
LD BOOKS on ‘English History and Anti- 


quities — Manuscripts—a large Collection of “Greek and Latin 
Classics, Translations. and Miscellanies—Works relating to London— 
Illustrated Books—some curious Old Books, &c. CATALOGUES Gratis. 
—W. Bnoven, Bookseller, Birmingham. 
























































R. PEARS IN aay to ‘jnfloon his numerous 
Customers and Friends he has RE yh ED his BUSLNESS from 
York-street, Covent-garden, to 46, PALI 
CATALOGUE, now ready (150 pages), of 
TI ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising 
Early - Printed Volumes in Black Letter —Old Plays—Poetry— 
valuable Books, with extra Lllustrations—First Editions of Ancient 
und Modern Popular Authors—Works illustrated by W. Blake, George 
Cruikshank , Bewick, Leech, &c.—important English Poetical Manuscript, 
Fifteenth Century, &c.—Forwarded, on receipt of 12 penny stamps, by 
Joun Pearson, 46, Pall Mall. 
Mi SEE FRANQAIS, in 5 vols., in perfect con- 
lition, to be SOI. D.—Apply by letter, for appuintment to view, to 
, 5, Regent’s Park-terrace, N.W. 
HACKERAY’S WORKS.—-EDITION DE LUXE. 
For SALE. Early Copy. No. 64 of this Edition was sold by 
Auction recently for 31s. 6d. per volume.—Offers to B., care of Mr. Chap- 
man, Court Stationer, “9, Buckingham Palace-road s.W 
MPORTANT BOOKS.—Hansard’s Parliamentary 
History and Debates, from 1066 to 1878, inclusive, with Index, 
345 vols. royal 8vo. all half-bound russia, a fine set, 100/.—Howell’s Com- 
plete Collection of State Trials, 34 vols royal 8vo. newly half-bound 
morocco, cloth sides, 21/., 1816-28.—Dorset : Hutchins’s (J.) History and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset, Corrected, Augmented, and Im- 
rov y Shipp and J. W. Hodson, numerous Engravings, 4 vols. 
folio, new hi bound morocco extra, ‘cloth sides, gilt tops, 137. * 
1861-70.—Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature, numerous Engravings venth Edition, 21 vols. in 
42, cloth lettered, nice fresh copy, 4/. 4s., 184 Grose’s (F. R.) Antiqui- 
ties of England, Wales »tland, and Ireland, with Darell’s Dover Castle, 
umerous Engravings (Maps bound se parnte ly), together 14 vols. imperial 
Svo. half-bound russia, cloth sides, 1783-91.—J. Sace, 4, Newman’s- 
row, Lincoln's Inn-fields, London. be Catalogue just out. 
‘OR SALE, two fine PORTRAITS by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Mr. AGGS, Postmaster-General. temp, Queen Anne, 
price 20/7.; and Mr. KNIGHT, of Gosfield Hall, his son-in-law, M.P. for 
St. German's, descended from the Families of Bellingham, Vernon, and 
Leech, of Chatsworth, vide Pedigree in Heralds’ College, price 301. May 
be seen at Mr. Clifford's} Picture Gallery, 30, Piccadilly A Box of in- 
teresting Letters and Documents relating to these lilies and the 
Duke of Montagu, and of the same period, found in Gostield Hall, will 
be sold with the above Pictu at a moderate price, but not by them- 
selves, though the Pictures mi 






Fe OR SALE, Fifteen Water-Colour ‘Copies of 

Pictures by leading modern British Artists; copies for Engravers, 
from which engravings have been made. They are of the highest order 
of finish, in several instances “touched” by the artists of the original 
works, and would grace any drawing-room without loss of dignity, as 
produced under peculiar circumstances that ensured perfection, being 
indeed in all ways as good as the costly pictures of which they are copies. 

\pply by letter to A. B.C., Westerton’s Library, St. George’s-place, 
Hyde Park B Park-c orner. 


(THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW K 

THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


TORWICH. cur RIOSITIES, FURNITURE, CHINA, 
Fi PLATE, PICTURES, &c.—B. Samvet, dealer, 5, Timber-hill, Nor- 
wich, sometimes has specimens jubeonelians to Collec tors. 


yy OTICE.—MARKS, DURLACHER BROTHERS 

395, Oxford-street, W.—ANTIQUE WORKS of ART and general 

Objects of Decoration. Works of Art of every description purchased. 
—Close at Five on Saturdays. 




















“~PURIOUS DIAMONDS and other GEMS. — In 
consequence of the many spurious Gems now being offered for Sale 
Mr. BRYCE-WKIGHT will give SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED OP 
ION as to the Genuineness, Purity, and approximate Value of STONE 
Mounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Brycr-Wric wr, 
Mineralogist and Expert in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 
street, on, W 


i IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST AR RANGE- 

MENTS, 1879.—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available for Two Months, vyill be issued from May Ist to the 3ist of 
October, 1879.—For — see Time Tables and Programmes 


issued by the Company 
Derby, April, 1379. JAMES ALLPORT, General Mi 
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Library of the late F. L. ATTWOOD, M.D., and other 
Vuluable Books. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL at 
their Gallery, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on T SDAY, August 
ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 








5, and-Four Following Da 






large and valuable COL TION of BOOKS, including the MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late F. L, ATTWOOD, M.D. ; com- 





prising—In Foo : Chippendale’s Cabinet Maker's Director—De Som- 
merard, Arts du Moyen-Age—Ritrath d’ Uomini Toscani, 4 vols.— 
Voragine’s Golden Legend, printed by Caxton, a fragment of 106 leaves 
—Boydell's Heads—Birch’s Head s—Ki ri Musurzia Universalis— 
Polwhele’s Devon—Eyle’s Conservative india proofs, 2 vols. 
—The Builder, complete to —Raphael Picture ex Vaticano— 
Hegarth's W orks—Gillray’ s Caricatur Hutchins’s original 
edition—Torquemada, Monarquia India 3 OY 7: 
Monuments, original edition. In Qvarro: Worlidge’s Gem 
Ovide les Métamorphoses, plates par le Mire et Busan, 4 vols.—Spenser's 
Fae Queene, Kooks 1-3, first edition—Strutt's Dictionary accecares. 
2 vols.—Dress = Habits, by Pla *hé—Court Gebelin, Monde 
Primitif, 9 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols. P 's Works, 14 vols. 
—Costume of Russia and Torkey—-Humbert Japon, and Rousselet, 
L'Inde des Rajahs, 2 both printed entirely on india paper— 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols.—Brandt's Ship of “om by 
Jamieson, 2 vols. — Paston Letters, by Gairdner, 1 pr. Caylus, 
Recueil d's 3, 8 Yols. —Amadis de Gaule, the 15 Books complete, 
: Pratt’s Flowering Plants, 6 vols. 
3 vols.—Bewick's Birds, 2 vol Johy sstone’s British 
Seaweeds, 4 vo! Cavendish Society's Publications, * s.—Viollet- 
le-Duc, Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais, 6 vols. 5 
Anecdotes, 17 vols.—-Retrospec’ view, 18 vo! -Comte’s Positive 
Polity, 4 vols.—Archdeacon Hare's Works, 12 vols.—Sir G. C. Lewis's 
Works, 17 vols.—Brydges’s Restituta, 4 vols.—Heures a 1’ Usage de Rome, 
printed on vellum, par Pigouchet (April, 1494)—Stirling’s Annals of the 
Artists of Spain, 3 vols.—Fergusson’s Architecture, 4 vols.—Ketif-de- 
la-Bretonne, les Contemporains, 42 vols.—Rrantome, (Zuvres Complétes— 
Common P: er, engraved throughout by Sturt, large paper, &c.—Rare 
Bibles—Scarce Works illustrated by Cruikshank—Novels of Charles 
Dickens — Books of Wit, Humour, &e. useful Oak and 
Mahogany Bookcases, &c. 











atesinen, 







































Yarrell's Birds, 








Literary 


















Satire, 


Dr, CHARLES REKE’S last Geographical Work, 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 
in the above SALE of valuable BOOKS (third day about 3 o'clock) 
= Copyright, Stereotype Moulds, W 1 entire Re- 
mainder of the Printed Stock of the late Dr. Narrative of 
the Discovery of Mount Sinai in Arapia and of Stidian. 














Ww ILLIA. us 
Northamptonshire, and of 


The Collection of Paintings of the late Ww. 
HOLLOWAY, Esq., of Ounille, 
other Colle tors : ti ‘ater-C olour 
Engravings. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their ome, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDA August 5, at 1 o’clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, by "Old and Modern Masters, formed by 
the late W. WILLIAMS HOLLOWAY, Esq., of Oundle, Northampton- 
shire; to which are added other sm Ul Collections of Paintings and 
Drawings in Water Colour, and E rings, Framed and Glazed. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 


on receipt of two stamps. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Ps will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. pe Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 6, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
) CTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and LITERARY DOct- 
‘coneaelatan many interesting Specimens in the Autographs of 
Actors, Dramatists, Musicians and Singers, Statesmen and 
tealm, Literary Ladies, and Men of Science—Silver Medals 


Drawings, and Framed 














Collection of Autograph Letters and Literary Documents, 











Authors, 
Peers of the 
of Handel and Jenny Lind ; ‘also some Autograph Letters and Historical 








*ntleman residing in America 
Catalogues may be had ; 


Deeds, the Property of a 
be viewed two days 
on receipt of two stamps. 





if by post, 








Important Collection of Shakespearean Illustrations, British 
Portraits, Works of Rembrandt and Hollar, Topographical 
Prints and Draw ings, the Property of an Amateur. 

M ISSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUC TION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W C., on THURSDAY, August 7, and Follow ing Day, at 

1 o'clock pr , extensive COLLECTION of PRINTS, the Property 

of an AMATEL R; comprising 2,500 Illustrations of Shakespeare, many 

choice Sets of Plates, Proofs, Portraits of Eminent Actors, &.—a large 

Collection of british Portraits, Mezzotints, Rare Portraits by the Old 

Engravers, &c.—a Collection of chings by Rembrandt—several fine 

Examples by Hollar— Topographical Drawings and Prints, & 

ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; 
on receipt of two stamps. 


A Collection of War Medals, Greek, Roman, and English Coins 












if by post, 










and Medals, 
BssEs SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SE oy by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
Street. Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 11, aud Following Di t 


a COLLECTION of WAR MEDALS — GRE 


1 o'clock ae tk, 
GLISH CUINS and MEDALS—Tokens and Coin 


ROMAN, and EN 
Cabinets. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
on rece'pt of six stamps. 





Catalogues may be had; if by post 








"8 from the library of Charles II.—valuable early Alma 
a large “Collection of Works re! lating to Warwickshire—an é tznenne 
selection of 383 Tracts by Quakers, or relating to their Doet weg 
Roberts's Holy Land, Egy pt, and Nubia, 41 Parts in 31, —_ 
coloured Plates, and other splendid Books of Prints—Lord Clery 
privately printed History of the Fortescue arene ly—Biblia Vulgar cop 
Parent ‘Text, printed by Aldus in 1592- Testamentum, La the 
Manuscript of the XVth G entury, on valium. with [Mluminated ¢ mn 
and many early English Bibles— Galerie de Florence et du Palais me 
4 vols. in 2, morocco—important Oriental Books and Manuserj ts 
cluding a “Deautiful Shah Nameh—and numerous other Works tg 
classes of Standard Literature. all 

May be viewed two days prior. 
receipt of six stamps. 





Catalogues may be had ; if by post, op 





a eg 
A Collection of extraordinurily rare Madri iguls and other valuable 
Musical Works. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKIN 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wi 
reet, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August U3. at | o'clock reek 
avery important C ‘OL LECTION of excesssively rare MUSICAL WORKS 
— hiding Forbes'’s Caxtus Ravenscroit’s Melismata—Li aoe choice 
Psalmes, 4 Parts—Croce's Music: ucra, 6 Parts—Vouge's Musica Tru. - 
alpina, 12 Parts in 2 vols.—Weelkes’s Ballets and Mac irigals, 5 j i 
Gibbon First Set of Madrigals, 5 Parts—Wilbye's First and Second 
Set of glish ™ Varts—Bateson's First t 7. English 
Madrigales, 6 Part emg om Ballets. and Oriana, 16 Parts— 
Ornithoparcus, his } , by Donland—and other Musical Publi 
cations of extraordinary rz arity. 


May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of six stamps. 
A Colléction of Engravings of the 'rench School, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, w 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. J. TUE AY. 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLI 
‘H SCHOOL; comprising choice lupressions after ane 
Lavrience, Lancret, Pater, and Watteau ; also some Engrayings 
id 2, Set of the Loggie of the Vatican, beautifully Coloured, the Pr. 
perty of a Gentleman. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


‘SON & HODGE 
























Catalogues may be had; if by post 
















Porcelutin and Decorative Objects. 

J ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
a respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, a 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY 
August 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, POT AIN and DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS from different Collections—Tape ; also some Watches. 
Silver, Print Cabinets, and Furniture, the Property of the late Mr 
W. BENONI WHITE, of Brownlow-street. 

May be viewed two days preceding, 













and Catalogues had. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 295, is pub- 
lished THIS DAY. 
Contents. 

I. The ENGLISH MONARCHY. 

II, DEAN HOOK and BISHOP SELWYN. 


III. MUSIC and MUSICLANS. 
IV. COUNT CAVOUR. 
V. HEREFORDSHIRE. 
VI. POLYBIUS and HIS TIMES. 
VII. GLACIAL EPOCHS and WARM POLAR CLIMATES, 
VIII. WHY is SCOTLAND RADICAL? 
IX. The IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL 


John Murray, Albomarioctrect 








Monthly, price Halts 


; 4 HE CONTEMPORARY 
Contents for August. 

The RELIGIOUS CONDITION of GERMANY 
Schulte, Bonn. 

CHEAP JUSTICE. 

An Eg DIVINE 

. Drew. 

The CLASSICAL CONTROVERSY : 

fessor Bain. 


REVIEW. 


By 


Professor vou 


By Henry Crompton. 


HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. By the Rev 


its PRESENT ASPECT. By Pro 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Professor Monier Williams 
Part 1. 


The PROGRESS of EDUCAPION in ENGLAND. By Francis Peek. 

CONSPIRACIES in RUSSIA. By Kar! Blind. IT. 

INTEMPERANCE and the LICENSING SYSTEM. 
r. 


By Alexander 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabriel 
Lonod. 
CONTEMYVORARY BOOKS. 


Strahan & Co. Limited, 


KF RASEL’S MAGAZINE, AuGu 
New Series, CX VI. Price 2s 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University 
of St. Andrews. 
Contents. 
a Yorkshire Tale. By R 
3. Captain Curroway. 


34, Paternoster-row 















st, 1879, No. 5 
s. Gd. 


D. Blackmore. Chap.i. 


MARY ANERLEY : 
¥. Robin Cockseroft. 


A Dane in the Dyke 
10. Robin Lyth. 
EGYPT and the PRE-HOMERIC GREEKS 
The PICTURE of ‘The ANNUNCIATION ': a Sonnet. 
‘feiffer. 


By A. Lang. 
By Mrs. Emily 


Of PARTING COMPANY. By A. K. H. B. 
A GALLICIAN NOVELIST. By Helen Zimmern. 
PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON’S EXPEDITION to BOULOGNE, August, 
1840: an Original Narrative. By Count Orsi, the C ‘ommander of the 
Expedition. 
FAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPHS in VE 
WEATHER FORECASTING. By J. 
STUDIES in BIOGRAPHY, 
The STATE of PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


SE. By Arthur Hill. 
K. Laughton, 
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eS “ . 
HE WEATHER FORECASTS. — For an accu- 
T poo of the Principles on which the DAILY FORECASTS 
in| and an eapoere of the American claims to Foretell the 


We ther in Europe see FR, ASE R's MAGAZINE, for AUGUS' 
vans 


| UILDINGS on the ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 

—See the BUILDER for Views of Messrs. Doulton’s New Fac- 
tory, and the New Sy: onthe’ Art Paris—The Discovery of Paul's Cross— 
The Cost of ‘Production he Artisans’ Dwellings Question—English 








Ww: EATHER. “FOREC ASTING. By J. K. 


LAUGHTON 
YEE FR: 
GEE 





RASER'S MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. 
London - Longmans and Co ‘0. 


NAL, for AUGUST (price Qs, 6d.), 


contains the following 


THE “ART- JOU R 


Line Engravings 
I. The TIFF. *. Korle 
II. ODIN. After Sir E Lands: ser, Ri 
Ill, The BIRD-TRAY. Etched by K. out 


Literary Contents. 















th Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. Chap. §& Tllus- 
ne Ls 
aol Academy be xhibition. 

Frene: h Sa 
urea ainte = Illustrated. 

t among the Ballad-Monge Illustrated. 

vs nufaeture of Bronzes and | Porcelain in Ji tpan. 
Pxhibition of Works in k and White 
The National Portrait Ge ler: 
jrt at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, & sat 
illustrated C atalogue, Paris Internationa! Ex! \ibition. Part XVII 

Lond m: Virtue & Co . I imited, Iyy-lane ; and all Booksellers. 

for AUGUST, 


1s79. Price 2 
und the GOVERNMENT 


s. Gd. 


[HE NINETEE a) NTH CEN TURY, 


COUNTRY By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M. 

the BRITISH ARMY By Lieut.-General Sir John Adye, K.C.B. 
the FRENCH PLAY in LONDON ty Matthew Arnold. 

NOTES by the W. ~¥ — INDIA: the Land and the People. II. By 
James Caird, ¢ RS 


soUTH AFRIC ny senate. 





By the Right Hon. Lord Blachford 


the HISTORY of the EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. By W. E. H. 
Lecky. 

the “WAGES FUND.” By W. T. Thornton 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of WOMEN’S EDUCATION. By 





Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
\n IRISH IGNIS FATUUS. By Edward D. J. Wilson 
Wr, WHISTLER'’S THEORIES 





and Mr. WHISTLER’'S ART. By F. 
Wedmore. 
Fag of the LIBERAL PARTY By the Rey. J. Guinness 







The RES a LTS of the 


he RES AFGHAN WAR. By 
C. Rawlinson. 


Major-General Sir Henry 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. London 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 236, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Av@eust. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and William Small 
Contents 


WADEMOISELLE DE icine ob (With an [lustration.) 


Chap. 18. 
In which M. de Saint-Luc hears of Something to his 


Advantage. 












19. Je: anne Quarrels with, Fanchette, and Léon sings the ‘ Mar- 
= of the MIND on the BODY. 
The COUNTESS’S RUBY. In Two Parts. Part I. 
LEAVES from the LAURELS of MOLIERE. 
IUSTICE to WILLIAM. 
ENGLAND and AVA 
ART and DEMOCRACY. 
WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) 


Chap. 5. A Brave Career. 6. Our New Guests. 
London : Smith, E) cass r bade Co, 15, 


yc MIL LAN’S 


7. Northwards 
16, Waterloo-place. 


M AG AZINE, No. 238, for 
















AUGUST, price 1s. 
Contents 
HISTORY and POLITICS. By Professor Seeley. 
.A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 32—34. 
ASTATE DINNER in ANDORRA. By P. W. Stuart Menteath. 
{The PORTRAIT GALLERY of LAMBETH PALACE. By Rey. J. 
Cave-Browne 
iS ANEW VOCATION for WOMEN. 
6. VENETIAN SONNETS. 
“ANTOINE WIERTZ. By Mary Laing Meason 
* The OLDEST ART in the WORLD. By Rey. W. J. Loftie. 
Of BOUNDARIES in GENERAL. By the late Professor Clifford 
Macmillan & Co. London 


By J. Chesney 
By Professor Blackie. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
‘ EDITED BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
ENSINGTON, for AUGUST, contains—I Will: 
Serial, by R. E Francillon.—Romance of Mistress Frances Ken- 
conclusion), by Mrs. Macquoid.—Steppe-Life in Russia, by Jane 
ariety of Occupation, by J. B. Bright.—Musical Doings:—New 


Hooks, &¢. 
NOTICE, 
os DRAMATIC STORY, by GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D., entitled 
YCHE, will commence in the SEPTEMBER Number of KENSINGTON. 
Office : 3, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


THE | MUSIC ‘AL “TIMES for AUGUST, contains: 

“The The London Musical Season—Ancient Clavichords, by Carl Engel 

e Great Composers: Mendelssohn (continned)—Dr. Pole’s Philo- 
wpby of Music—Henry art—The Chester Musical Festival—The 
wras—The London Musical Society and Royal Academy Concerts— 
teviews—Foreig zn and Country News, &c. Price 3d.; postage free, 4d. 
‘taual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 
















[HE MUSICAL TIMES, for AvGust, contains 
Hack Ragged, Torn, and True,’ Part Song for S. A. T. B. by Clara A. 
trone. Price, separately, 14d. 


London a Ewer & Co 


Queen-street 1, Berners-street, W.; and 80 and 81, 


HE MUSIC of the BIBLE. With an Account 
F of the Development of Modern Musical ——— from Ancient 
es. By J. STAINER. Cloth, crown 8yo. 





TIOLIN.” 
No. 17 of * 


ldon: Nove allo, 
Wucen-street. Eb ( 


By BERTHOLD Tours. Price 2s, 
‘Novello’s Music Primers. 


Ewer & Co. 1, Bernersstreet, W.; and 80 and $1, 








Minst rt—Cardiff—From Paris— The New Canal— 
Cultivation of Renee Art—Ancient Engineering, &¢.— No. 46, 
Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 





Just published, 32 pages, with 6 Illustrations, 1s. (by post ls. 1d.), 


O* an INSCRIBED STONE, at Orchard 
Wyndham, Somerset, called *‘ Old Mother Shipton'’s Tomb.” 
Bristol: W. George, 26, Park-street. 


To be had of all Booksellers, pric e 4s. 6d. 
NONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
. all other Diseases of. the Respiratory Organs. With their Specific 
Treatment by Dr. Churchill's BY pophosphites and Inhalants. 
ILW. Kolckinann, - 2, Langham- -plac , London, W 











Eighth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only ERY Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G 
WATTS, M.D M.R.C.S. LS.A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
@juare, London, W 

London : C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, post free 6 stamps, 
WSs to INVESTORS. A Pamphlet, contain- 
ing a variety of useful Information as to Investments 
H. R. Duke, 7, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 
YHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER. Price ls. 
Contains :—Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type and Ilus- 


trations, and much invaluable Information for those about to Publish. 
Estimates free. 








London : Provost & Co. 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. price 5s. 
NOLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS and CHURCH 


/ EXPERIENCES. By L INDON MEADOWS, Author of ‘ Prefer- 
ment: a Satire,’ * Word Poems,’ &c. 
Ww am Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


In post 8vo. price 1s. boards, 
THOUGHTS and other 
By W. M. BROMBY. 
Hobart Town : 





POEMS. 


Walch & Sons. 


ity FE 


London : Longmans & Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 
CHURCH, RE ge ene in THREE LETTERS toa FRIEND. 
SEPTU RIAN. Third Edition, with an Introduction by 






By a SE J 
JAMES BOOTH, 


n 
London : Longmans and Co. 





Just published, 


THE GOVERNMENT and the FINANCES of 
INDIA. 


SECOND EDITION. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE KING OF BATH; 


oR, 


THE DAYS OF BEAU NASH. 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, 
Author of ‘ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,’ ‘ The Hunloc 
Title Deeds,’ &. 


—_—_>_ 


“Of the two novels on the subject, Mrs. Ware's is by a 
great deal the better. It is cleverly done—the characters 
have an eighteenth century look, wear eighteenth century 
clothes, and sing eighteenth century songs.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Ware’s book is really the only published biography 
of a remarkable man.”—Bath Gazette. 


“In a series of lively chapters the authoress gives a 
complete picture of life at Bath in the early part of the 
eighteenth century.”—John Buil. 


** The quaint style and formal manners of the last century 
are portrayed with the utmost accuracy, whilst human 
nature is proved to have been mucli the same as it had 
previously been, and as it still continues to be.” 

Bell's Messenger. 

“Mrs. Ware has evidently made a careful study of the 
time of which she writes.”—Pudtizc Opinion. 





LIN! A Letter to the Right Hon. John Bright, MP. By J. | CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William- 
pssieamias My Wm. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. street, Charing Cross. 
YLACKWOOD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS f 
B 4 ENGLISH READERS. . 7 J. B. LI PPI NCOTT & CO.’ S 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vou. VIII. RABELAIS, 


ty WALTER BESANT, M.A., 
Is published this day, in crown Svo. price 2s. 6d 


The preceding Volumes contain :— 

1, DANTE. By the Editor —2. VOLTAIRE. By Rg py E. BR. 
Hamley. —3. PASCAL. By Prncip: ba: och. — 4. PETRARCH._ By 
Henry Reeve, C.B.—5 GOETHE. 7 Hayward @.C.—6. MOLIERE. 
By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M. + —7. MONTAIGNE. By Rey. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A. 

The meg hig are in preparation :— 

CALDERON. — CERVANTES. By ~ Editor. — 
MADAME DE shine an MADAME DE STAEL. By Miss Thack- 
eray.—SCHILLER. By Andrew Wilson.—ST. SIMON, by Clifton W. 
Collins, M.A. 











B LACKWOOD’S ANCIENT CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Complete in 20 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d.; or e aaantly 
pound in 10 vols. with calf or vellum back, price 3J. 10s 
This Series offers to the English Reader the advantages of the ri assical 
Scholar, by placing within his reach the works of the great authors of 
Greece and Rome. ‘The Volumes are well adapted for use in schools and 
private classes. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, &s. 


T HE DATA of ETHICS. By HERBERT 
SPENCER 
Also, Third Edition, 8vo. price 8s. 
M®*: SPENCER'S ESSAYS (Third Series): 
Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 


This Third Edition contains Two additional Essays 
Vols. I. and II. Third Thousand, price 16s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
N R. SPENCER'S WORK on EDUCATION: 
Bi Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, Vol. VI., New Testament, II. cloth, 6s. 


T# E BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. By 

Drs. OORT and HOOYKAAS, with the assistance of Dr. A. 
KUENEN. Translated from the Dutch, with the sanction and assistance 
of the Authors, by PHILIP H. W ICKSTEED, M.A. Vol. VI. The Nar- 
ratives of the New Testament, IT. With Map. 

The complete Work, in 6 vols. cloth, 31s. 

*,” Purchasers of the early Volumes are requested to complete their 
Sets without loss of time, as few copies remain of some of the Volumes. 

Williams & Norgate, l4, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








FRANKLIN (BENJAMIN), the LIFE 


of, written by Himself, now first Edited from Original 
MSS. and from his Printed Correspondence and other 
Writings. With Portrait. New Edition. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, 1. lls. 6d. Now ready. 

“ A remarkable book....Not only of deep interest, but a a) expe- 
riment of —— aoe A a a classic for all nglish- 
speak *’—Contemporary Revi 

“Mr. Bige' or having supplemented. Franklin's narrative with *bio- 
graphical extracts from his letters, the work is both complete_ 
excellent.’’—Atheneum. 


WURT2Z’S (A.) ELEMENTS of 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. Translated and Edited, with 
the approbation of the Author, from the Fourth French 
Edition, by W. H.GREENE, M.D. With 132 Dlustra- 
tions, crown ae cloth (pp. 687), 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

ae agi= im even improved representation of the 


“The translation 
original wor! er eNote by the A 


GALLATIN (ALBERT), the 


WRITINGS of, including Unpublished Essays, and Cor- 

respondence hitherto Unprinted or Uncollected. Edited 

by HENRY ADAMS. 3 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2,000, 32. 10s. 

(Now ready. 

Albert Gallatin Strand was an eminent statesman, and a great 

oracle and leader of the ————— party in America. These Volumes 

contain ample evidence of the extent of the personal influence on public 
aftairs which he exercised during a period of sixty years. 


GALLATIN (ALBERT), the 


LIFE of, Compiled from the Government Archives at 
Washington, and from Private Papers, by HENRY 
ADAMS. 1 vol. royal 8vo. pp. 700, ll. 4s. [Now ready. 


GILES’S (Rev. CHAUNCEY) The 
SECOND COMING of the LORD: its Cause, Signs, and 
Effects. By the Author of ‘Man as a Spiritual Being,’ 
‘The Incarnation and Atonement,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 38. 6d. [Now ready. 

“Both interesting and instructive. Rich in ideas, clear and fio’ 

in style....An accurate and comprehensive view of the important subject 

of which it treats.’’—Jntellectual Repository. 

“We hail with pleasure this convenient and admirable volume. It is 
in Mr. Giles’s best manner, clear, cogent, brilliant in its illustrations, 
and calculated to attract and preserve the attention.""—Morning Light. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
16, Southampton-street, Strand, London ; and 715, Market- 
street, Philadelphia. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a aan 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 25s. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
With Introduction by F. POLLOCK. 


By the late Professor W. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES MATHEWS. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


“The book itself is exceedingly amusing.......Even 
where the incidents related are not funny, which is 
seldom, the style has a rattle and glitter which keep the 
attention perpetually on the alert.”—/’%il Madi Gazette. 

“Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and grace- 
fully his post as editor.”—Athenaum. 

“The book is a charming one from first to last, and 
Mr. Dickens deserves a full measure of credit for the 
care and disc rimination he has exercised in the business 
of editing.” —Gilobe. 


“Tir. 
read by all students of the stage.”"—Saturday Review. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. 


8vo. 3lys. 6d. 


Dickens's interesting work, which should be 


crown 


“Tt is an able and attractive piece of work....... In these 


remarkable for certainty of touch and justness of appre- 
hension, is considerable.” —l0l1 Mall Gazette. 


“A book which no novel reader will be well advised if 


he passes over.”—ELvaminer, 
“Mr. James is one of the cleverest novelists of the 
day ; his books make us think ; his stories are not only | 


attractive in themselves, but they interest by their 
literary excellence.”—.Vanchester Examiner. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By 


LOUISA POTTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready, 


LOCH ETIVE and the 


UISNACH. With Illustrations, 8vo, lis. 


DARWINISM, and other ESSAYS. 


By JOHN FISKE, re A. LL.B., formerly Lecturer on 
Philosophy at Ha arvard University. Crow n 8vo. 7s, 64 
* ready 


SONS of 


[.Vow ready, 


y- 


UNITS and PHYSICAL CON- 


STANTS. By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sade Queen’s Colle ge, Belfast. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. [-Vow ready. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S 


PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J. E. THOROLD 
ROGERS. 80. Ls. [Vow ready. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 


CICERO PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, 
with Notes, &c., after Halm, by Professor A. 8. 
WILKINS, M.A. Feap. &vo. 3s. [Vow ready. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
NEW 
BURKE. By 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


VOLUMES. 
JouHn Mortry. Crown 
[.Vow ready. 


TROLLOPE. 


THACKERAY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SPENSER. By the Dean oF 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Others to follow, 


By Anrnoyy 


Sr. Pauv’s. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
days of loose writing the value of work like this, equally | 
| 








MACMILLAN & Co, London 





ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HAN DBOOK—ENGLAND 


JOHN MURRAY, 


MURRAY'S 


—_¢@-——_ 


and 
10s, 
LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


ENVIRONS | of 


2 vols, 21s, 


LONDON. 


EASTERN 
—ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, 
FOLK, and NORFOLK. 12s. 

KENT. 7s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. 6s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE 
et WIGHT. ls. 


BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON, 


FF 
is. 6d. 


WILTS, DORSET, and SO- 


MERSET. 10s, 


DEVON, 


CORNWALL. 


SOUTH WALES. 7s. 


NORTH WALES. 7s. 


DERBY, 
CESTER, 


STAFFORD, 
and NOTTS. 4s, 


LEI- 


SHROPSHIRE 
SHIRE. 


CHE- 


and 


LANCASHIRE. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
and RUTLAND. is. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. 


12s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUM- 


BERLAND. %. 


SCOTLAND. Qs. 


IRELAND. 10s, 


Albemarle-street. 


WALES. 


COUNTIES, 
SUF-» 











MURRAY’S 





FOREIGN HANDBOOKS 


HANDBOOK 





JOHN MURRAY 
> 


—_—_ 


TRAVEL TALK. 39, 6. 


HOLLAND and BELGILy 
NORTH 


RHINE, 
10s, 


GERMANY, + 


the BLACK FORES?, , 
SWITZERLAND, the ALps 
and ITALIAN LAKES, 10s, 


SOUTH GERMANY, 
TRIA, and TYROL, 10s. 


ATS. 


FRANCE, Part I: Nop 
MANDY, BRITTANY, and ¢ 
PYRENEES. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part I.: CRY. 
TRAL, SOUTHERN, and EASTERY 
FRANCE. 7s. 6d. 


PARIS and 
3s. 6d. 


its EN Y VIRONS, 


ALGERIA an 


NORTH 
VENICE. 10s. 


ITALY mm 


CENTRAL ITALY 

RENCE, 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 
lus. 


SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES, 
los. 


SPAIN, 


DOs 


ANDALUSLA, &. 
PORTUGAL and 
12s, 


RUSSIA 
18s, 


DENMARK. Gs. 
NORWAY. 9s. 
SWEDEN. 6s. 


SYRIA and 


BOMBAY. 12s. 
MADRAS. 15s. 
EGYPT 
TURKEY and 


TINOPLE. 


GREECE and 
ISLANDS. 15s. 


Alltemarle-street. 











d TUNIS, 10, 





and FI. 


LISBON, 


nd FINLAND. 


> LESTINE. 


and the NILE. los. 


CONSTA)- 


LONIAN 





ME) 


ME 


MA 


LIF 
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OKS, nieces leabaiamt Ril ibansaiiaieain atte 
+ BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


LGIvy BOXES and PARCELS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY to FAMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES in every PART of the COUNTRY. The 
‘Y, th} Books in the following List are now ready for Distribution. Fresh Copies of all Books of more than 
mst«F ysual interest are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an ample supply of all forthcoming Works of History, Biography, Travel and Adventure, and the 
higher class of Fiction, as they appear. 


LIFE of the PRINCE CONSORT, by Theodore Martin. 
LIFE of BISHOP SELWYN—MEMOIRS of BARONESS BUNSEN—LIFE of CHARLES J. MATHEWS. 
LIFE of CHARLES LEVER, by W. J. Fitzpatrick—LIFE of DEAN HOOK, by W. R. W. Stephens. 
: NOk- IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRAST’TS SUCH—A TOUR in MOROCCO, by Sir J. D. Hooker—BROWNING’S DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
and ¢ HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, by Justin McCarthy—JERROLD’S EGYPT under ISMAIL PACHA. 
A NOOK in the APENNINES—The LOVER’S TALE, by Alfred Tennyson—STEVENSON’S TOUR in the CEVENNES. 
> CRY. BAKER’S WAR in BULGARIA—POYNTER’S LECTURES on ART—SEELEY’S LIFE and TIMES of STELN. 
EASTERY PRINSEP’S JOURNALS of an ARTIST in INDIA—HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE, by Matilda Betham Edwards. 
MEMOIRZof HENRY COMPTON—DLIXON’S ROYAL WINDSOR—GLADSTONE’S GLEANINGS—LIFE of LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
TRONS. KNIGHT'S STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY—WICKSTEED’S SERMONS on DANTE—TINTORETTO, by W. Roscoe Osler. 
The BLACK FOREST, by L. G. Séguin—LANCASHIRE MEMORIES, by Louisa Potter. 

CLBESAR: a SKETCH, by J. A. Froude—LIFE of Dr. DUFF—The KING’S SECRET, by the Duc de Broglie. 
iS. Wy, THACKERAY, by Anthony Trollope—FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD—WALFORD’S LONDONIAN A. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL IL, KING of ITALY, by Miss Godkin—The YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN—LIFE in a SOUTHERN COUNTY—IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL, 

SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE of MACVEY NAPIER—LIFE of GEORGE MOORE, by Samuel Smiles. 
1d FI. The LATER EVANGELICAL FATHERS—MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS of the WEST, new vols. 

FISKE’S DARWINISM, and other Essays—The ZULUS and the BRITISH FRONTIERS, by T. J. Lucas. 

GENERAL CUNYNGHAME’S COMMAND in SOUTH AFRICA—HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE, by T. E. Fenn. 
BAGEHOT’S LITERARY STUDIES—GRUNDY’S PICTURES of the PAST—SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, by Liecut.-Col. Pollok. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of Sir GILBERT SCOTT—SCOTT’S LECTURES on MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

APLES The GOVERNMENT of THIERS, by Jules Simon—SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS with THLERS, 
AUTOBLOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, by Sir John Lubbock. 
Ak MOVEMENTS in RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, by Dr. Plumptre—The DATA of ETHICS, by Herbert Spencer. 
AMONG the BEDOUINS, by Lady Anna Blunt—CONDER’S TENT LIFE in PALESTINE. 
TRAVELS in ARABIA, by Mrs. Burton—MIDIAN REVISITED, by Captain Burton—SPORT in NEPAUL. 
MEMOIR of Mrs. JAMESON—LIFE of Rev. W. PENNEFATHER—LIFE of ROBERT DICK—LIFE of Sir GARNET WOLSELEY. 


e ALPS 


10s, 


>» aE 





TRONS, 


ISBOY, 


v AND, JOHN CALDIGATE, by Anthony Trollope—UNDER ONE ROOF, by James Payn—SIR GIBBIE, by George Mac Donald. 
SHADRACH — DELICLA — GLENMAVIS — DORCAS — Mr. LESLIE, of UNDERWOOD — BASILDON — COUSLNS. 
The FALLEN LEAVES, by Wilkie Collins—NO SURRENDER, by Ernst Werner—The MARBLE QUEEN, by T. A. Ryder. 
QUAKER COUSINS—CARTOUCHE, by the Author of * The Rose Garden’—FOR a DREAM'S SAKE. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS, by Mrs. Oliphant—TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY—TRIED by FIRE, by Francis Carr. 
The WORLD SHE AWOKE IN—VIXEN, by Miss Braddon—BLUE and GREEN, by Sir H. Vottinger—A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 
CROSSFORD—COWARD CONSCIENCE—An ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN—The HOUSE of LYS. 
MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW ? by Mrs. Alexander—LIFE in a FRENCH VILLAGE—The MYSTERY of KILLARD—RODERICK HUDSON, 
BEAU NASH, by W. H. Ainsworth—PAUL FABER, by George Mac Donald—BURNT OUT, by Miss Yonge. 
The TWO MISS FLEMINGS—MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES—ROSE MERVYN—MADELON LEMOINE—-WOLFERN CHACE, 
LIFE BY THE FELLS—THE SWINTONS of WANDALE—RUTH EVERINGHAM—LYNTON ABBOTT'S CHILDREN SIDONTE, 
AND MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED OTHER RECENT WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for AUGUST, now ready, postage free on application. 


STINE. 


STAYN- All the Books on the above List may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


NTAN 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. ' 


CITY OFFICE: 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


— 


NOTICE. 


Mrs. EDWARDES’S New Story, 
‘VIVIAN the BEAUTY,’ ts commenced 
in the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for August, now ready. 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 225, for AUGUST, 1579 
Contents 
I. PROBATION, (Continued.) 
SOME THEATRICAL RECOLLECTIONS 
WEST PEMBROKESHIRE, 
PIPES and CHEWNIE. 
V. An EPISODE of the RUSSO-TURKISH WARK 
. The QUEEN of the WHIGS, 
FACTS and FANCIES about TOADSTONES 
CONTRAST. 
. VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of 
* Leah: a Woman of Fashion,’ &c. Chaps. | to 4. 


IN TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 
In 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
“Entertaining throughout, with admirable descriptions of 
the Boers.”— Saturday Review. 
“We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of 
travels.” —Spectator, 





MR. GLADSTONE and the GREEK 


QUESTION. By An “OUTSIDER.” In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 





POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY ERNST WERNER, 
Author of ‘ Success : and How He Won It,’ and ‘ Under a Charm.’ 


“NO SURRENDER.” 


In 3 vols. crown §8vo. 


From VANITY FAIR 
‘No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation, and it is 
60  Shovouaghiiy well written that the reader who puts it down may be 
orfectly satisfied with it, and yet not know how clever it is; but if 
it be compared with the numbe: rless other attempts at novel writing the 
ditterence becomes clear enough.’ 


THE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


In 3 vols. crown Syo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY GRIZEL.’ 
Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo 


MY LORDS OF STROGUE. 


By the HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of ‘ Lady Grizel 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEYS’ EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Volumes well printed on good paper and neatly bound. 
MY QUEEN. By Mrs. G. W. GopFREy, Author of 
‘Dolly: a Pastoral.’ Price 2s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON, 


THORNE, Price 2s. 6d. 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. 
2s. 6d. 


By JULIAN Haw- 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Price 


A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS. The Adventures 


ofa German Priest. Prive 2s. 6d 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


a 


. 
HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 8yvo. with Illustrations Ls 

“A delightful book, full of picturesque grace. We heartily recom- 
mend it to all who may be meditating a foreign tour, as well as to those 
who must do their travelling at the fire-side. They couid hardly have 
a better companion than Miss Betham-Edwards."’ 

British Quarterly Review. 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; 
witha ss Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. 
By J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM, Author of ‘ Across Central 

8vo. with Map and Illustrations, Lis 

Altogether one of the most enjoy- 


—Graphic. 
in SIX 


Grenadier Guards. 


America,’ &c 
“A singularly attractive volume. 
able books of travel we have had this season.’ 


ROUND the WORLD 


MONTHS. By Lieut.-Colonel E. 8S. BRIDGES, 
1 vol. 8vo. lis 
“Colonel Bridges’s book has the merit of being lively and readable. 
His advice to future travellers as well as his estimate of expenses may 
be found serviceable.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 


LONDONIANA. By Edward Wal- 


FORD, M.A., Author of ‘ The County Families,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“These volumes are interesting and entertaining.’’—John Bull 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON SECOND EDITION Vols. I. and II 
Svo. 30s. To be completed in two more volumes 
* A valuable contribution to English history.’’—Morning Post. 


The YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo0. 21s. 

* An excellent and interesting book. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ‘ Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. 


LEITH ADAMS, Author of ‘ Winstowe,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘A clever and high-toned novel, of complete originality, power, and 
force The characters are true to nature.'’—Messenger. 


DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
3 vols. y 
‘Miss Craik’s new novel is clever, 
ound. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and real.'’—Atheneum 
“A bright, clever novel he story is deeply interesting, and the 
characters are drawn by a hand at once firm and delicate.’’—Court Journal. 


SIR GIBBIE. By George Mac 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
‘* Sir Gibbie’ is a book of genius.’’—Pall 
“ This book has power, pathos, and humour. 


GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of ‘ Effie Maxwell,’ & 
“A bright, clever, and interesting novel.’’—Court Journal 
* This book is one that can be both read and remembered with pleasure.” 
Scotsman. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ‘Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols 
‘*A story of absorbing interest.’’—Post 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of 


‘Queenie,’ &c. 2 vols 
“ This story is told with both pathos and humour.’’—Atheneum. 


The HONOURABLE ELLA. By the 


EARL of DESART, Author of * Kelverdale,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[August 8. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Each Work complete in 1 vol. prive 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by. 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, POSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Nature Norton. 
John Halifax, Gentleman Barbara's 
The Crescent and the Cross B. Edwards 
Eliot Warburton Life of Irving 


'"—Academy 





and in places singularly good to 


Mall Gazette 
There is not a character 





History. By Amelia 
By | 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Sam Slick’s American Humour. 

A Woman's Thoughts about NoChurch. 
Women By the Author of | Christian’s Mistake. By the 
‘John Halifax,’ Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme “as _— Oliphant. Alec Forbes. By George Mac 


Donald, LL.D. 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
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LITERATURE 
Rabelais. By Walter Besant. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 


Ir may be doubted whether any French classic, 
or, indeed, any foreign writer whatever, stands 
so much in need of an interpreter as Rabelais. 
Gradually and slowly the doctrines of Panta- 
gmelism are spreading among scholars, and 
afew men are commencing to understand that 
the unfrocked monk of Fontenay-le-Comte 
preached a gospel more reverent than that of 
Rousseau, broader and more human than that 
of Comte, and larger and ampler in its theories 
upon moral refinement and elevation than the 
schemes of any teacher or reformer of subse- 
quent centuries. At the present moment an 
attempt is being made to found in London a 
Pantagruelistic or Rabelaisian club, a happy 
idea, which only needs the support it is not 
likely to receive to lead to desirable results. 
Still Rabelais remains, and is likely to remain, 
“caviare to the general.” There are hundreds 
freaders who, having seen the praise of Cole- 
ridge, Villemain, Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, 
Michelet, and others of highest authority, have 
tumed in serious earnest to the lives of Gar- 
gntua and Pantagruel, and have recoiled in 
weariness or in disgust from the unexampled 
dumsiness of method or the inexpressible filth 
vith which the teaching is choked. Yet to 
hose even who retire thus dismayed some 
slams of the divine light within flash through 
chinks and fissures in the dark lantern in 
vhich the thought is placed. So difficult is, 
lowever, the task of getting at any definite 
weaning, the general reader may well retire in 
ay. By acurious chance, moreover, the self- 
pointed interpreters of Rabelais have done 
er best to convert into a marsh-light that 
wortion of his flame which burns most steadily, 
thile they have confounded in altogether hope- 
ls bewilderment that which in itself is not 

‘00 easy of comprehension. Thus 

Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more embroils the fray 
By which he reigns. 

A notion wilder and more preposterous than 
of fitting to living personages, monarchs, 
‘atesmen, and the like, the mimic personages 
ifRabelais, and of accepting as figurative of 
tal actions the wild doings of Friar John, 
uscalled of the Funnels, of Pantagruel, of 
'unurge, or of Picrochole, never flitted through 
lman brain, Yet there is scarcely an edition 





of Rabelais in which such an attempt is not 
made, and pages, and volumes even, are filled 
with the results of speculations and theories 
as futile and ridiculous as perverted ingenuity 
ever bred. In that English translation to 
which students naturally turn, since it is at 
once the best, the most convenient, and the 
readiest of access, these speculations are pre- 
sented in a preface, so that the conscientious 
reader who seeks to verify the assertions 
supplied commences a task about as useful and 
remunerative as an attempt to read the ‘ Fairy 
Queen’ on the supposition that Spenser is 
supplying a veiled history of the Papacy. 
Altogether right then is Mr. Besant in saying 
that the English edition of Rabelais has yet to 
be commenced. 

Before dealing with Mr. Besant’s book it seems 
worth while to repeat—what requires to be con- 
stantly reasserted since the works of Rabelais 
are still under a species of interdict—that Rabe- 
lais is one of the greatest minds of all time, and 
that his teaching is of a kind that the world 
cannot afford to lose, since we are yet, three 
hundred years after his death, far from having 
reached the point to which he would lead us, 
Were it otherwise, there would be no justifi- 
cation for referring to works so calculated to 
offend the olfactory sense, and the confession 
of a taste for Rabelais would amount to a 
proclamation of unfitness for ordinary inter- 
course or association. It must, moreover, be 
borne perpetually in mind that there is nothing 
beyond coarseness in Rabelais, that of pruriency 
there is none, and that, thanks to the monkish 
education he had received, Rabelais seems 
scarcely to have bethought himself of the 
existence of a softer sex, except at the times 
when he was compelled by the exigencies of 
his scheme to take it into account. 

Mr. Besant has, of course, to deal with the 
man and the book. In both efforts he is suc- 
cessful. His volume is the best introduction 
to Rabelais that has yet appeared in England, 
supplying a complete vindication of the teach- 
ing and a fairly accurate and life-like por- 
traiture of the writer. From most defects into 
which a vindication of Rabelais is apt to fall it 
is free. It is indeed the work of an appre- 
ciative admirer rather than of a partisan. Alto- 
gether free from error and misstatement, it 
commands our admiration, and the points at 
which disagreement is challenged are those 
alone on which different opinions are always 
likely to be held. The point on which we 
find ourselves most strongly at issue with Mr. 
Besant is that of the authenticity or value of 
the stories concerning the later hours of Rabe- 
lais. These Mr. Besant dismisses with con- 
demnation and scorn :— 

“ As soon as he was dead, friends and enemies 
alike began to weave, invent, and attribute stories 
to him.” (Not a very elegant sentence this.) “ The 
name of Rabelais was in itself an invitation to all 
the world to shoot rubbish over it, until the life of 
this great writer became a string of silly, old, and 
pointless anecdotes, from which it has only been 
rescued by the labours of the most recent 
biographers.” 

This is, to a certain extent, true. It is not, 
however, the whole truth. There has always 
been a tendency among men to attribute to a 
known wag all the comic anecdote of his epoch, 
together with a good deal of that of previous 
times. It has been shown, moreover, that 
some of the stories attributed to Rabelais were 
already of venerable antiquity. Still Rabelais, 





among other claims to consideration, has the 
merit of putting forward the most serious 
truths in the most preposterous disguises. 
When accordingly an anecdote is characteristic, 
and is more likely to be true of Rabelais than 
of any other man, there is no reason why it 
should not be given. The famous story that 
his dying words were ‘‘Je vais quérir un grand 
peut-étre,” Mr. Besant says we may dismiss. 
We may, but why should we? This thing has 
been said, and who so likely to say it as Rabe- 
lais? Let Mr. Besant ask himself, on vhe con- 
trary, if that famous phrase is not something 
like a key to the excursion in search of the 
Dive Bouteille, On the strength of a passage 
from Tahureau, who died only two years after 
Rabelais, which is translated and quoted by 
Mr. Besant, we learn of Rabelais that 
Even ir death he made a mock of those 
Who at his death most mourned. 

Why should he not, then, as tradition states, 
make a mock even at that supreme moment 
of those priest-birds and monk-birds who 
through life were the objects of his incessant 
dislike and contumely? The words he is said 
to have spoken when a priest brought him the 
consecrated wafer, ‘‘ Now see I my Maker as 
he entered Jerusalem, triumphing and borne 
by an ass,” are irreverent. Rabelais, how- 
ever, did not shrink from irreverence, and the 
joke is exactly suited to his tastes. In the 
case of Rabelais, as of other men, the course 
which is expedient is to mention those stories 
concerning him which are not obviously inven- 
tions, to state that they rest on no evidence, 
and to leave the reader to accept or reject 
them at his discretion. 

Mr. Besant is “cock-sure.” He states 
positively that Rabelais was born in 1483, 
and not later, as has been sometimes con- 
tended, and that he died in Paris in the Rue 
des Jardins, parish of St. Paul. Both these 
assertions are probably true, the former being 
supported by Pierre Leroy and Bishop Huet, 
while the latter rests upon the authority of 
Colletet, who declares that Rabelais died in 
Paris in the Rue des Jardins, and was buried 
in the cemetery of the parish of St. Paul. 
Still, it seems worth mentioning that Lyons, 
Saint-Ay, Chinon, and Meudon have each been 
advanced as the scene of his death. With 
equal confidence Mr. Besant rejects as un- 
worthy of credit the story that Rabelais was 
confined in an tn pace cell, that is, immured 
for life on bread and water, a story which M. 
Jean Fleury, the latest and immeasurably the 
best critic and commentator on Rabelais, thinks 
may be not without foundation. A wide and 
hasty generalization is involved in a passage 
which commences as follows :—“I should 
have been inclined to believe that Rabelais, 
like all Frenchmen, made an edifying end, 
fortified by the rites of the Church, but for a 
verse of Tahureau, who died only two years 
after Rabelais, and ought to have known the 
facts of his death.” Scarcely edifying in the 
sense accepted was the death of poor Des- 
periers, the friend of Rabelais, or, indeed, that 
of many another eminent Frenchman. It is to 
Rabelais’ old enemies, the priest-hawks and 
monk-hawks, such statements are due; the 
same men who, knowing that an edifying end 
would fit but incongruously the career of 
Rabelais, asserted that he died drunk. 

The verdict upon the work of Rabelais is 
sound, and the analysis of the book is full 
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and accurate. Mr. Besant scarcely does jus- 
tice to the subject of his volume when, after 
saying that Lucian, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Béranger, Courier, were all artists, he adds 
Rabelais alone pays no attention to style. It 
may, we think, be maintained that no great 
writer ever wholly neglected style, or could, 
indeed, do so, seeing that style is a part of 
the man. To estimate aright the style of 
Rabelais we must compare him with those of 
his own epoch who wrote in the vernacular. 
Judged from this standpoint, he takes a high 
position. More than any man of his epoch he 
contributed to give to the language the shape 
it subsequently bore, and besides enriching 
it to an extent quite unprecedented and not 
always to be commended, he assigned it order 
and limits. 

As might be expected from one of the joint 
authors of ‘The Monks of Thelema,’ Mr. 
Besant dwells lovingly upon the ideal life in 
the famous abbey, comparing its purity and 
quiet with the feastings and revellings at the 
court of Grandjousier :— ° 

“The damoiseaux and damoiselles of Thelema 
do not think of feasting. Their thoughts, like 
those of Rabelais when he wrote these chapters, 
are set on higher things. Love among them is 
free, and marriage the natural outcome of their 
life. All is noble; all is delightful ; all is elevated ; 
all is well bred and worthy ; and to crown every- 
thing, from a Rabelaisian point of view, there is 
not a priest in the place.” 


Mr. Besant cannot but grudge to a man 
like Friar John the establishment of a place 
such as this, and would obviously prefer 
that the idea should have originated with 
Epistemon. 

A point which is, so far as we know, brought 
orward for the first time, is the extreme 
cruelty of the jocose punishment meted out 
to the different characters. Wounds and death 
are with Rabelais among the most broadly 
comic of things. When Panurge, for instance, 
is revenged on Ding- dong, who has over- 
reached him in a bargain over the sheep, 
what is the end of this episode, one of the 
most familiar in Rabelais ?— 

“ Ding-dong, at his wits’ end, and stark, staring 
mad, as @ man who saw his sheep destroy and 
drown themselves before his face, strove to hinder 
and keep them by might and main; but all in 
vain: they all, one after the other, frisked and 
jumped into the sea, and were lost. At last he 
laid hold on a huge sturdy one by the fleece, upon 
the deck of the ship, hoping to keep it back, and 
so save that and the rest: but the ram was so 
strong that it proved too hard for him, and carried 
its master into the herring pond in spite of his 
teeth ; where it is supposed he drank somewhat 
more than his fill ; so that he was drowned, in the 
same manner as one-eyed Polyphemus’ sheep 
carried out of the den Ulysses and his com- 
panions. The like happened to the shepherds 
ard all their gang, some laying hold on their 
beloved tup, this by the horns, the other by the 
Jegs, a third by the rump, and others by the 
fleece; till in fine they were all of them forced to 
sea and drowned like so many rats.” —Pantagruel, 
book iv. chap. viii. 

Panurge enjoys this joke amazingly, preach- 
ing and “canting” to the drowning wretches 
“like any little Friar Oliver Maillard, or 
another Friar John Burgess,” and knocking on 
the head with an oar any who sought to climb 
into the ship. An attempt to explain this 
delight in suffering would involve an inquiry 
into the causes why the inhabitants of Southern 
France and Spain have always had a capacity 








for cruelty such as those who live in more 
northerly latitudes can with difficulty com- 
prehend. 

Very ingenious and equally satisfactory is 
Mr. Besant’s theory of the significance of the 
“Quest of the Divine Bottle.” This can 
scarcely be explained without dwelling upon 
the early career of Panurge, in whose interest 
the quest is undertaken. It may, however, be 
briefly stated to be that there is no voice, no 
echo, no reply from the silent world. 

Mr. Besant’s task is well performed, and 
the book he has written answers its purpose. 
Those who seek to penetrate the meaning of 
Rabelais can scarcely hope for a more trust- 
worthy or a more compendious guide. It is 
well and even elegantly written, and is satis- 
factory as a vindication and as an analysis. 
A little more stress might with advantage have 
been laid upon the fact that the coarseness 
of Rabelais, of which so much has been 
said, was in fact indispensable to his safety. 
Had he once discarded it, he must have shared 
the fate of Dolet or Desperiers, 








Inverurie and the Earldom of the Garioch. 
By the Rev. John Davidson, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas.) 

Tue Garioch, popularly known as Gary or 
Garrie, is a district of Aberdeenshire which 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century 
was associated with the earldom of Mar. It 
was, however, never merged in the larger and 
more famous earldom, a distinction that was 
owing to its ancient status as an appanage of 
the Scottish Crown. Although the author of 
this handsome quarto has not even mooted the 
question as to how and when the Garioch 
became a Crown possession, he enters with 
minuteness into the early history of the dis- 
trict. The prehistoric remains discovered in 
the Garioch are described, and an attempt is 
made to trace its position under the Pictish 
kings. The atmosphere of the district, how- 
ever, has proved somewhat oppressive for Dr. 
Davidson’s judgment, and has caused him to 
treat his subject too much in the manner of a 
special advocate. He claims for the littletown of 
Inverurie the dignity of being a seat of Pictish 
kings, and for Dunnideer, to the north, the 
honour of being their northern capital. He 
holds, on no surer ground than that of old 
tradition, that Nrurim, where Aodh or Eth 
of the Swift Foot died, is Inverurie, and 
states that 

“Cyric, or Grig, himself died at Dunnideer in 

896, after a peaceable reign of eighteen years, 

though nothing on record warrants the title of 

Gregory the Great, given him in monkish annals,” 

It is a matter of the merest conjecture that 

Inverurie is the Nrurim of the Ulster Annals, 

and its ‘‘Cuning Hill” the burial-place of 

Aodh ; and there is no ground whatever, be- 

yond the reckless statement of the author of 

‘Caledonia,’ for the assertion that Grig was 

Mormaer of the North Picts, between the Dee 

and the Spey, and that he died in the fortress 

of Dunnideer. Mr. Skene, in his work on 

‘Celtic Scotland,’ has identified the Dundeorn 

of the chronicles with Dundurn at the east 

end of Loch Earn, and has shown that Grig’s 
legendary title originated in the reputation he 
acquired as a benefactor of the church. Dr. 

Davidson gives no authority for his statement 

as to the duration of Ciric’s rule, but we 


believe he relies on Fordun, whose Annale ar 
quite untrustworthy for this period. hj, 
portion of the work will not stand the test of 
serious criticism. 

No trace of the Garioch, under that name 
is found until the twelfth century, when jt 
appears, along with Strathbogie, as one of the 
Scottish possessions of David, Earl of Hunting. 
don, the brother of William the Lion, whij. 
the remaining country east of the river Spey 
is broken up into the earldoms of Mar ang 
Buchan. From this time there exists no 
difficulty in tracing the history of the 
“dominium ” of the Garioch, although there 
are some peculiar twists in the succession, 
In the course of a few generations it was 
again merged in the Crown by the accession 
of its owner, Robert de Bruce, to the throne ; 
by him it was conferred on his sister, Chris. 
tian ; by collusion with Alexander Stuart, 
the hero of Harlaw and husband of Countess 
Isabel, it was reannexed to the Crown by 
James I. along with the earldom of Mar: 
finally, after one hundred and thirty years of 
petition and protest, the earldom was bestowed 
on the family of Erskine by Queen Mary in 
1565. An elaborate account of these vicigsi- 
tudes is given, and the early holders of Garioch 
lands are traced out with admirable patience, 
Unfortunately, Dr. Davidson does not always 
discriminate between legend and fact, or appre. 
ciate at their true value the sources from 
which he draws his narrative. Why should 
he gravely recite the myth as to the descent 
of the Keiths from a Robert, Prince of the 
Catti, who in 1010 slew Camus, the Danish 
chief, and was ennobled by King Malcolm 
drawing three fingers, which he had dipped 
in the Dane’s blood, over the shoulder of the 
victor? David, Earl of Huntingdon, is re 
peatedly stated to have gone to Palestine “in 
the cause of the Holy Sepulchre,” as if this 
were an unquestioned fact, while it has no 
higher authority than Hector Boece (our 
author follows Holinshed, who wrote half a 
century later). Speaking of authorities, it is 
matter for regret that this portion of the work 
should have the serious defect of omitting all 
reference to sources. The substance of the 





work, we believe, originally appeared in the 
columns of a provincial newspaper, and this 





may account for the omission of authorities, 
although it will not afford any palliation in 
the eyes of historical students. The following 
paragraph (p. 124) will astonish scholars :— 

“Tn 1428, Latin had ceased to be the absolutely 
sacred language of ecclesiastical nomenclature, 
and the vicar is named Maister Walter Ydill. 
Before that century ended the vicar was styled 
neither dominus nor maister, but schir—a title, 
however, interchangeable with master.” 


This is quite wrong, and every tyro in 
medizval studies will recognize it to be so. 

In the wide field traversed by the author it 
was to be expected that omissions would occur, 
—none is serious ; still some interesting points 
have been passed over. In his candidature 
for the Scottish crown in 1292, Florence, Count 
of Holland, urged that David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, ancestor of Bruce and Balliol, had sur- 
rendered his right of succession to the throne 
in presence of the Estates, and that it was 
then transferred to Ada, the great-grandmother 
of Florence’s father, David receiving a8 an 
equivalent the estate of “ Gharirache’”’ or the 





Garioch. In 1359 King David II. issued a 
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grit, narrating that the Abbey of Lindores 
had been founded of old by Earl David, and 
that he fully understood by an inspection of 
its charters that it, its servants, lands, and 
essions, were “under the patronage and 
influence of the kings of Scotland, and be- 
jonged to them,” and declaring that, although 
Earl David had endowed it with Garioch lands, 
and he (the king) had transferred the Garioch 
to his cousin, Thomas, Earl of Mar, still it was 
not his intention to transfer the patronage of 
the monastery, &c., to the Earl of Mar or any 
other. Of this Thomas, first Lord of the 
Garioch, Dr. Davidson has given an interest- 
ing sketch, but he omits the fact that in 1368, 
geven years after the seizure of his estates by 
the king, they were still held by the Crown. 
In 1440 the General Council of Scotland 
was glad to make a compromise with 
Lord Erskine, the claimant of Mar and the 
Garioch, by which he agreed to surrender 
the castle of Dumbarton and accept the 
keepership of Kildrummy, in Mar, during the 
king’s minority, the professed ground of the 
compromise being the disturbed state of the 
country. This document, which is printed in 
the Scottish Acts of Parliament, is of historical 
value, and should have been mentioned ; while 
another document, of 1390, which contains 
the speech, in Scotch, made by Sir Thomas de 
Erskine, requesting the king to refuse con- 
firmation of a contract for the alienation of 
Mar and Garioch to the petitioner's prejudice, 
might have been quoted in full instead of 
being merely referred to. Various other docu- 
ments relating to the pressure of their claim 
by the Erskines have escaped the author’s 
notice; but as we have perhaps paused long 
enough on these squabbles, which have been 
renewed in our own day, we shall close our 
remarks on the subject of the succession with 
one more extract. In June, 1489, Alexander 
Master of Home was appointed “ governor” of 
John, the infant son of James III., and in 
1490 King James IV., 
“anderstanding that the said earl is old enough 
to be put to school, and has hitherto had nothing 
assigned to him for his honourable maintenance, 
assigns, therefore, the earldom of Mar and Garioch, 
committing the administration of the same to his 
governor.” / 


Extracts such as this would have added not | 


only to the value but also to the piquancy of 
the author’s narrative. Barbour the poet was 
parson of Old Rayne, in the Garioch :— 


“A market cross of great age still rears its 
rough granite pedestal in a widened part of the 
highway. Here, in the end of the fourteenth 
century, Archdeacon John Barbour, the parson of 
Rayne, had, we may believe, many a glowing talk 
about the hero of his immortal poem, the Patriot 
King, with old men who had marched by Bruce’s 
sick litter, on the snowy Martinmas, to Slevach ; 
or who had, at the following Yule, followed the 
warrior in hot haste from Ardtannies, in his im- 
petuous ride through Inverurie, when he broke the 
power of the Comyn... . In the next century, 
standing by the old cross, Winton, the famous 
‘cronikler,’ may have enriched his knowledge of 
his chosen subject of poetical laudation—the Yerl 
0’ Marr—in meeting with old Harlaw men. He 
had relatives who were portioners near the Blessed 
Virgin’s Chapel of the Garioch.” 

“The year 1396 was that of Archdeacon John 
Barbour’s death. ... It redeems considerably the 
idea one would form of Scottish life in the four- 
teenth century from the prominent occurrences of 
history, to find accounts of this Aberdeenshire 
priest, a man of no rank by birth, acquiring learn- 











ing enough in Aberdeen to qualify him for high 
commissions in the political difficulties of the time, 
and to imbue him with desire of further study. 
In 1357 Barbour had a passport from Edward IIL. 
to travel with three scholars to Oxford to study 
there ; and again, in 1364, for himself to study at 
Oxford or elsewhere ; and again, in 1365, with six 
horsemen, and in 1368, with two servants and their 
horses, to travel through England to France, for 
the purpose of study.” 

The battle of Harlaw, which took place in 
1411, was the Bannockburn of Northern Scot- 
land, and to that great historical event Dr. 
Davidson has given due prominence. He sup- 
plies sketches of the leading warriors engaged, 
and a full memoir of Alexander Stuart, son of 
the ‘‘ Wolf of Badenoch,” who commanded 
the royal forces. He has added to his descrip- 
tion an interesting ballad, still popular in the 
district, and almost identical with one we 
heard sung on the battle-field by an aged 
peasant. He refers to a stone raised, accord- 
ing to tradition, to commemorate the spot 
where the female followers of the Katerans 
are said to have been massacred ; it is known 
as the “ Liggar,” and not long ago had been 
removed from its original position and was 
doing the duty of a gate-post. 

The most interesting portion of this book 
is that which covers the period of ferment in 
the seventeenth century, when the Garioch 
had its own share of troubles. Among the 
natives of the district were Dr. Arthur John- 
ston, the accomplished Latin poet and pbysi- 
cian to Charles I., and Robert Ferguson, the 
unprincipled plotter, who chiefly instigated 
the rebellion of Monmouth. From unpub- 
lished burgh and ecclesiastical records the 
author has made interesting excerpts, some of 
which afford curious illustrations of Scottish 
habits and beliefs in the seventeenth century : 

“1608. No brewer be grantit to brew fra this 
day furth except Normand Leslie [and four others]. 
And thois persons only to be brewers during this 
trubsom tym of the plaig, and not anie of thame 
to be resetters of any strangers within their houses, 
without aue sufficient testimonial producit to the 
bailies or minister of the towne. 

“1610. John Ronald [and three others] are 
appointit taisters of aill within the bruch, whilk 
persons sall everie oulk ance visie the taverners 
and their hous, and sett such prices on the aill as 
they think the samyn worth on their consciences, 
[The bailies even forbade the brewers from selling 
drink to certain ill-behaved persons. | 

“1648. The groundless custom ot not burying 
at the back of the kirk is referred to the General 
Assembly, that they may pass an Act upon it. 

“Tne keepers of Youll day, and setters on of 


| midsummer fires and candles, to be punishit. 


“1650. There are three pieces of land called 


| the ‘ Goodman’s [=Satan’s] fold’ not laboured. 


“1673. All persons who go to wells for super- 
stitious design to be censured by their ministers. 

“ Appointed that Patrick Mortimer, elder, wait 
next Lord’s day.... and observe who brought 
dogs, and take the clip and draw them to the 
church style ; the owners of the dogs to satisfie as 
Sabbath-breakers,” 

Dr. Davidson remarks that ‘‘the Kirk-Session 
records of the seventeenth century did much 
towards fulfilling the historical function now 
discharged by the newspaper press,” and, alive 
to their value, he has devoted many pages of 
his work to the inner life of the Garioch during 
that period. At the close he has appended 
pedigrees of the chief families of the district, 
and an excellent index, which must have cost 
much labour, but adds considerably to the 
usefulness of a work that, though not without 








faults, is vastly superior to the local histories 
usually produced in Scotland. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Leyends of the Saxon Saints. By Aubrey 
de Vere. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

A Child of the People, and other Poems. By 
James Chapman Woods. (Same publishers.) 


WE live in an age of subjective poetry—poetry 
deeply human, almost hectically beautiful and 
infinitely forlorn. Mr. de Vere evidently thinks 
we have sojourned too long in this enchanted 
realm of tender self-pity and melodious grief 
—a land of graves and roses, with nightingales 
in cypress trees to chant perpetual requiems. 
He therefore takes his readers back many 
hundred years, to times of storm and change, 
when faith in God, however, only stronger for 
persecution, shone out triumphantly. But 
it is a long way back from Mr. Swinburne to 
Caedmon, and the change in temperature be- 
tween the two periods is too extreme to be 
pleasant. To give interest to an age the spirit 
of which is alien from that of our time, the 
introduction of some strong human element was 
absolutely necessary. Of this element Mr. de 
Vere has not availed himself, nor has he shed 
over his legends any of that glamour caught so 
finely by Mr. Bell Scott in his ‘Seven Acts of 
St. Cuthbert,’ and in that still more remark- 
able poem, ‘ Bede in the Nineteenth Century.’ 
Mr. de Vere galvanizes his long-dead saints 
into a sort of spurious life. They move and 
gesticulate, but there is no light in their eyes, 
no life-breath from their lips; they dwell too 
much in “cold obstruction” to excite our 
emotions. The blank verse which rehearses 
their exploits is frequently vigorous, at times 
picturesque, some of the small dramatic 
touches being admirable ; but when an occasion 
offers which demands fervour and brilliancy of 
imagination, Mr. de Vere too often loses its 
poetry, and limits himself to little more than dry 
chronicle. Thus ‘The Penance of St. Lau- 
rence’ certainly affords opportunity for im- 
pressive treatment when the apostle Peter 
appears to the saint while sleeping in the 
church. The incident, however, though 
elaborately related, wholly lacks that spirit of 
mystery which should have informed it, and 
the vision of Peter has neither awe nor rapture. 


It begins as follows :— 

As thus he lay 
T’wards him there moved in visions of the Lord 
A Venerable Shape, compact of light, 
And loftier than our mortal. Near arrived, 
That mild, compassionate Splendour shrank his beam, 
Or healed with strengthening touch the gazer’s eyes 
Made worthier of such grace ;, and Laurence saw 
Princedom not less than his, the Apostles’ Chief, 
To whom the Saviour answered, “ Rock art thou,” 
And later—crowning Love, not less than Faith— 
‘Feed thou My Sheep, My Lambs!” He knew that 

shape, 

For oft, a child ’mid catacombs of Rome, 
And wioding ways girt by the martyred dead, 
His eyes had seen it. Pictured on those vaults 
Stood Peter, Moses of the Christian Law, 
Figured in one that by the Burning Bush 
Unsandalled knelt, or drew with lifted hand 
The torrent from the rock, yet wore not less 
Jn aureole round his head the Apostle’s name 
“ Petros,” and in his hand sustained the Keys— 
Such shape once more he saw. 


Notwithstanding his deficiency of enthusiasm, 
it must be granted that Mr. de Vere has per- 
formed his somewhat tedious task conscien- 
tiously. There is little fervour in his human 
presentations, but there is dignity, albeit it has 
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the chill of the cloister and the monument. If 
his pictures of nature lack ecstasy, they show 
at least close observation. Here is one of 
them :— 

The day was dying on the Kentish downs 

And in the oakwoods by the Stour was dead, 

While sadly shone o’er snowy plains of March 

Her comfortless, cold star. The daffodil 

That year was past its time. The leaden stream 

Had waited long that lamp of river-beds 

Which, when the lights of Candlemas are quenched, 
Looks forth through February mists. A film 

Of ice lay brittle on the shallows : dark 

And swift the central current rushed : the wind 
Sighed through the tawny sedge. 

Bede, Mr. de Vere tells us, has been his 
guide. Had the modern writer invested with 
more vividness and variety the legends drawn 
from the chronicler, his audience might pro- 
bably have been somewhat larger. In any case, 
however, it must have been limited, as the de- 
votional interest of the poems is of too peculiar 
a kind to be in keeping with the present ten- 
dencies of thought. Whether the reader regards 
the spirit or form of these legends, the feeling 
with which he lays them down is precisely in- 
dicated by the word respect. 

There are imitators of two kinds, those who 
consciously re-express what is peculiar in the 
mere form of their model, and those whose 
sympathy with his spirit leads them almost 
involuntarily into a reflection of that, as well 
as of the forms which it naturally assumes. 
To the latter class belongs Mr. J. C. Woods, 
who, having taken the Laureate for his master, 
has not only followed his style with curious 
minuteness, but entered into his special moods 
of speculation and feeling. In that division 
of the book called ‘Soul Songs,’ the sceptical 
melancholy exhibited, if less intense than that 


of ‘In Memoriam,’ is more abiding; while 
the method of thought throughout, as well as 
the turns of expression, are eminently Tenny- 


sonian. An example will show that Mr. 
Woods, at his best moments, catches much of 
the sublety and picturesqueness of his proto- 
type :— 
The soul a waif upon the tide 
That storms along eternity ’ 
Is this the end of all her pride 
Of power, her half-divine degree 
Or shall she slumber, vision-fed, 
Penned torpid in her body-shroud, 
Hearing the thunder overhead 
Boom in the bosom of a cloud, 
A voice that saddens all her dreams ? 
Yet bounding to God’s pulse, that runs 
Through all His balanced worlds, and streams 
His life-blood into furthest suns, 
She strikes her vigour up the clod, 
And bursts in blossom on the plain ; 
Then, with a waning sense of God, 
Drones in her deathly dreams again. 

‘A Child of the People’—the poem which 
gives the book its title—is on the whole un- 
satisfactory. In trying to reproduce the 
abandon of ‘Maud,’ the writer frequently 
becomes only wild and indefinite. At such 
times the style of Mr. Tennyson is rather 
parodied than emulated, as in these lines :— 

Have I done right to tell her 
I, with my poisoned pride, 
Should go straight back to my cellar, 
Or die with « knife in my side. 
She, with her woman’s weakness, 
Will bend in the storm, at worst.— 
Bear it with angel meekness -— 
Thank God that I kissed her first ! 

Mr. Woods furnishes, however, a few speci- 

meus of what he can do without the aid or 





influence of a model. To this exceptional class 
may be assigned the poem called ‘ Midnight 
Music,’ which, though fantastic to the verge of 
incoherency, shows some force of expression 
in detail. Much better are the lines entitled 
‘A Grave in the Hills,’ the sweet, plaintive 
sentiment of which is felicitously echoed in the 
rhythm. At present Mr. Woods’s best work is 
that produced under the influence of a stronger 
mind. If he be a young man, sympathetic 
reproduction may possibly herald a display of 
more original power. 








A Year in a Lancashire Garden. 
A. Bright. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir was Alphonse Karr, if we mistake not, 
who contrasted the pleasure experienced by 
one who loves his garden wisely and well 
with the restlessness, the discontent, the 
ignorance of a certain class of travellers. The 
witty Frenchman had no difficulty from his 
standpoint in showing that the advantage was 
all with the stay-at-home traveller. Some 
such association of ideas suggests itself to the 
reader’s mind as he opens Mr. Bright’s charm- 
ing little volume. The season has, till 
within a few days, been persistently unfavour- 
able to gardening. The amateur has been 
hampered in his work, and those whose 
pleasure it is on occasion to sit beneath the 
shade of a convenient tree, doing nothing in par- 
ticular, but inhaling with every breath health 
and happiness in a flower-perfumed garden, 
must have found their pleasures sadly inter- 
fered with by this cold and rainy season. As 
there seems little chance of material improve- 
ment this year, let the lover of his garden 
become the possessor of the little volume 
whose title is placed at the head of this article. 
Absorbed, as he soon will be, in its pleasant 
pages, the disappointment caused by half- 
rotten roses which refuse to open, the watch- 
ing for bedding plants which will not bloom, for 
vegetables that will not grow, for fruit that will 
not ripen, his disgust at soft-hearted cabbages 
and hard-hearted roses, will, to say the least, 
be materially abated. Mr. Bright’s chapters 
were sown—we can use no fitter expression— 
“month by month in succession” in the 
columns of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and now 
that they have grown into a book they neces- 
sarily retain somewhat of the disconnected, 
fortuitous character they had when they 
appeared at irregular intervals in a weekly 
periodical. This, however, is no drawback— 
rather the reverse, for, open the book where 
he may, the reader is sure to light upon some- 
thing to amuse and interest him. 

Those who require systematic information 
on the way to manage a garden must not look 
to Mr. Bright for hints that can be obtained 
from the practical and prosy treatises which 
professional craftsmen compile with less or 
more ability. But those who want a plea- 
sant, chatty companion, who never bores, 
but who is so well informed that the mean- 
est weed seems to recall to his mind the 
choicest flowers of the garden of litera- 
ture, will do well to consult Mr. Bright’s 
pages. The author begins at the beginning— 
some would say at the end—in December ; he 
sketches for us the situation and aspects of 


By Henry 





his garden in Lancashire, in a situation by 
no means favourable to his pursuit. The | 


| Teader assists, to use a French expression, | 


—=—=___= 
at the sweeping up of the fallen leaves gj 
at the unfolding of the chrysanthem 
he discusses the fruiting of the arbutus, look, 
in at the mushroom house, sees that the Io. 
house is full, cuts the ivy, the holly, and th 
mistletoe for Christmas, and varies these mis 
cellaneous occupations with snatches of 
from Homer and Mr. Swinburne, with citation, 
from Arthurian legends and quotations from 
Warner’s ‘ Backlog Studies.’ And so Mr 
Bright leads his readers on, month by month, 
varying occupation and converse according ty 
the season, but throughout all letting then 
enjoy themselves in an agreeable, rational sort 
of way, as intelligent men with a disposition to 
be pleased and with a well-stocked memory 
should do. Mr. Bright, indeed, carries th 
library into the garden. The sight of a violet 
sets him discussing what was the violet of 
the ancients; the mention of the helianthys 
opens up the question of the identity of the 
sunflower of the old poets, and, excellent con. 
clusion—for this is not a text-book of gardening 
or botany—the author ‘‘is disposed to wonder 
whether either Ovid or Pliny knew much 
more about the matter than ourselves,” and 
suggests that he may “some day come to 
doubt whether Clytie was ever turned into a 
sunflower at all!” Herrick, of course, fu. 
nishes a number of exquisite fragments suited 
to Mr. Bright’s purpose, and the general 
reader will be glad to have them picked ont 
for him from the mass of that poet’s writings 
that may well be set aside and forgotten 
Another result of the walks in a Lancashire 
garden will be to make the reader take down 
Andrew Marvell from his dusty shelves. Of 
Marvell Mr. Bright says :— 

**Only one English poet has surpassed Milton 
in his love of gardens. Like Milton, he probably 
knew little of particular flowers, but he revelled 
in the scent and colour of roses and of lilies, 
Marvell’s gardens are all of the true English cha- 
racter, and his description of Lord Fairfax’s, 
though somewhat quaint and fanciful, has many 
touches as natural as they are graceful.” 

To say the truth, the poets, as a rule, have 
neither been good gardeners nor good botanists. 
Truth of detail is not their forte, or rather it 
has not been, for the Laureate is most exact, and 
makes no such mistakes as occur in the famous 
passage in ‘ Lycidas.’ If we could find it in 
our heart to criticize Mr. Bright otherwise 
than favourably, it would be with a view of 
reminding him how much he loses by not 
carrying with him into the garden the 
naturalist’s insight. Flowers seem to him to 
suggest books only ; their loveliness recalls to 
him gems of poetry and elegancies of prose, 
but of the wonderful history and the ex- 
quisite beauty of fitness in the flower itself 
he seems to have slight conception. Now- 
adays we learn that the turn of a petal, 
the spot on a flower, the bristle on 4 
stem, have a purpose of their own — that 
they are admirably contrived to fulfil certain 
purposes—that flowers form but links in crea- 
tion—links indissolubly welded with insects, 
with birds, with man himself. So the spore 
of a fern or a club moss, the cone of a pine or 
its winged seed, furnish the clues to a history 


| by the side of which the records on the walls 


of Nineveh are but as yesterday’s newspaper. 
That Mr. Bright has at least visions of the 
truth that is in flowers is shown by various 
incidental allusions, and in no way more defi- 
nitely than by his unsparing condemnation of 
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SS . 
the modern system of “ribbon borders” and 
«bedding out.” We heartily concur with the 
quthor on this head, and we do so because 
the system in question and the kind of plants 
it calls into existence — abominations called 
« florists’ flowers” — serve to stamp out 
variety, and to obscure all that beauty 
of adaptation, all that revelation of truth, 
to which we have referred. The gardeners, 
in fact, are ignorantly attempting to do in 
their department what the writers of the 
Fonetic Nuz school would do for language 
and philology ; but they will not succeed. 
Such works as Mr. Bright’s will do much to 
revent vandalism and produce a healthier 
state of things. 

We have trenched upon some far-reaching 
questions, but the responsibility for this rests 
with the author, whose unpretending little 
volume is calculated to tap the springs of 
fancy and of poetry, and to probe at least the 
surface of the history of the universe. Surely 
Mr. Bright had no such object consciously 
before him when he penned the delightful 
little book which we now leave to the con- 
sideration of the reader. 








A Nook in the Apennines; or, a Summer 
beneath the Chestnuts. By Leader Scott. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

{Tue title-page reminds us that Leader Scott is 
“author of ‘The Painter’s Ordeal,’ &c., &c.” 
The name has a masculine sound ; but, as the 
book goes on, what the evidence of style had 
suggested as a probability turns out to be a 
fact, that the writer is feminine ; she is desig- 
nated as ‘the signora con il viso gioiale,” or 
“lady with the merry face.” She has written 
apleasant volume, merry in part and always 
genial, but not wanting in tender and pathetic 
touches. There is plenty of cleverness, along 
with some of that petting of the subject 
matter which tends towards affectation. A 
little compression and self-constraint would 
make the book very acceptable, for it gives 
such a picture of Tuscan rural and mountain 
life from personal experience as is not readily 
to be met with elsewhere in English. 

Miss Leader Scott was a member of a some- 
what large family party, who left Florence on 
the 12th of June, 1878, and went off to a 
villa in the Apennines, not very far from Pi- 
stoja, where they remained till the following 
Michaelmas Day. They were at an elevation 
of 2,220 feet above the sea; the villa is old, 
dating from 1637 at any rate, and full of 
quaint massive furniture and appurtenances. 
lt commands a view of a table-land on the side 
(fa chestnut mountain ; in front of the house 
is the valley of the Lima, with its river of the 
same name, and another valley, which is pic- 
turesquely called Libro Aperto. The Alpi di 
Vico are near, and that Monte San Pellegrino 
up which Shelley walked, imagining his won- 
drous creation ‘ The Witch of Atlas,’ which he 
composed in three following days. The village 
of Lucchio is not far off, also the rivals Piteglio 
and Popiglio. No plough is used, but only a 
“appa, or broad-bladed pick ; a sheep-pig serves 
for sheep-dog ; chestnuts made up into cakes 
or necet, which Miss Scott’s party found to 
be highly indigestible, are the staple of food. 
The members of the family receive fancy 
lames, which are repeated with a somewhat 
provoking persistency, the head of the house- 





hold figuring as “the antiquary,” his wife 
as “the house-mother”; a bridge is called 
“ Harry’s bridge,” after a boy of five; the 
book is dedicated to another member of the 
party, “ Aunt Louisa,” and soon. When we 
add that the volume takes the form of jottings 
from a diary or note-book, under the respective 
dates, distributed into chapters, and dealing 
vivaciously with the peasantry, their cha- 
racters and manners (in which Miss Scott 
found a great deal to like and to respect and 
very little to reprehend), the rural occupations, 
the appearances of earth and sky in this richly 
rugged mountain land, and the scraps of his- 
tory or legend scattered over its peaks and 
ravines, we need say little further, but pro- 
ceed at once to give a few extracts. Here is 
a horrid story, proper to the village of 
Popiglio :— 

“Long, long ago, during the Carnival, some 
young men who were among the maskers got into 
a broil, which resulted in the death of one of their 
number. His companions, masking the corpse 
and themselves, bound it to a chair and carried 
it to the father’s house, where they set it in the 
midst, and having danced round it for a time left 
the house. The father turned to the visitor and 
said, ‘Why don’t you go with your friends?’ 
but receiving no answer, and seeing no motion, 
he took off the mask and saw his own son— 
dead.” 

Next a popular tale, full of genuine human- 
ity, which may remind some readers of a well- 
known poem by Béranger. The story is related 
to Miss Scott by a woman locally nicknamed 
La Povera (the poverty-stricken) :— 


“¢ Ah, this is a sad life! I often think I am 
like the Sorellaccia (bad sister), and hope to be 
happier li sw (up there),’ pointing heavenwards. 
‘Who was the Sorellaccia?’ I ask. ‘Have you 
never heard! It is one of our Pistojese legends, 
and I am often comforted to think of it. There 
were once two sisters and a brother. The brother 
became a frate, one sister also took to the religious 
life and became a nun ; but the other one married, 
became mother of a large family, and had a hard 
life—like me,’ sighs the Povera, kissing the tiny 
baby on her lap. ‘The others used to call her the 
Sorellaccia, because she made no religious profes- 
sion. Once the brother came to see her on a 
Sunday, and found her in her old gown doing 
housework. “ What ! ”he cries, “are you not going 
to church?” “To church !” she says; ‘‘ who’s to 
cook my husband’s dinner and feed the baby and 
mind all the children if I go away?” “ But,” asks 
the frate, quite horrified, “do you never go to mass?” 
“The last time I went was before the baby was 
born, about a month since.” ‘ Well,” said the 
frate, “ go to-day, and I will stay here and mind 
the house and children.” Away went the Sorel- 
laccia to mass, and the frate was driven out of his 
mind with the crying children and the troubles of 
the cooking, till, when she came home, he said, 
“Thank Heaven you are back again before I go 
mad! There, sister, if you have patience to put 
up with this every day, you certainly go a long 


way towards earning your rest in heaven.” Soon: 


after this the frate died and went to heaven, where 
St. Peter was so pleased with him he made him 
doorkeeper under himself. One day St. Peter 
called out, “ Open the doors wide—as wide as you, 
can—for a great saint is coming!” So the frate 
flung open the gates of heaven, expecting to see a 
bishop or abbess enter in state, but what was 
his surprise wher his Sorellaccia came in, with 
beautiful white robes and a happy smile on her 
face, and St. Peter himself made her welcome like 
a queer ; for he said, “ She has done her duty in 
that state of life to which she was called in dili- 
gence and patience.” After a while St. Peter said 
again, “‘Open the gate.” “ Must I open wide?” 
asked the frate. “No; a little bit will do ; this is 
not much of a saint.” But when she came it was 





the holy sister who had always led a religious life 
inaconvent! And this set the frate a-thinking 
that God does not judge as men do, and that out- 
ward religion is not much in his eyes,’” 


Two other extracts, the one relating to 
courtship and the other to dead infants, may 
be of interest :-— 


“Beppa, who gives us much information, thus 
describes the mountain custom of making love. 
‘When a young man who has never had any 
thought of marriage sees at last a certain maiden, 
he says within his own heart, “ That girl would suit 
me.” So he goes and speaks to her, saying, 
“Good damsel, are. you betrothed?” If the girl 
answers “ Yes,” hehas to give upthinkingabout her ; 
but if she blushes, and says, “‘ Nobody has asked 
for me,” he demands, “ Will it please you to let 
me make love to you? and then, if we like each 
other, I will ask you of your father” (Che ti 
piacerebbe di far l’amore con me? E poi se ci 
piaciamo |’ uno al! altra vi domanderd per sposa). 
So,’ adds Beppa, ‘he makes his court to her, and 
after a time asks, “ Well, do you like me well 
enough to marry me?” If she says “ Yes,” he 
“asks” for her, and they begin to get the corredo 
ready.’ ‘ But supposing the father will not zive his 
consent?’ we suggest. ‘Why, then,’ quoth 
Beppa, ‘either they must give each other up, or 
if they cannot live without each other, and if her 
father won’t let her go out at the door, she jumps 
out of the window, and they go off without his 
consent. Parents don’t often refuse without good 
reason, for they know it iseither life or death to a 
girl, The corredo is a great point in Italian wed- 
dings. It does not mean simply the bride’s personal 
trousseau, but the house and bed linen, which it is 
her part to provide. The bride has also to find 
the furniture of the nuptial chamber, while the 
sposo furnishes the rest of the house. In some 
remote parts of Italy a great ceremony is made of 
the sending home the corredo.” 

“The mountaineers have a very pretty way of 
calling dead children angels. You never hear of 
a child being morta. They say, ‘ Adele’s or Gigia’s 
angel is to be carried away to-day.’ If you ask 
after a lost infant, they will say, ‘Ah buon anima, 
good little soul, he was made an angel on such a 
day.’ When a child is baptized, they say it is 
‘made a Christian, and that until it is baptized 
the witches have power over it. They can make 
no use of anything which has been signed with 
the cross.” 


The volume is illustrated with a few wood- 
cuts, “chiefly from original sketches,” of no 
great merit, but unpretending. It was a happy 
idea to give specimens of antique and modern 
utensils, &c., side by side, so as to show their 
inter-relation— as, for instance, a “ bronze 
cauldron found at Pompeii” and “ Matilde’s 
polenta pot.” In some cases, however, there 
is no resemblance, as in the “ mezzina or water- 
vase carried by Tuscan peasants,” assimilated 
to an “Etruscan vase.” Every now and then 
there is a mistake in Italian matters, such as 
ought not to occur in a book of this kind. 
“Pia dei Tolomei” is not “a medieval Flo- 
rentine legend”; every reader of one of the 
best-known passages in Dante knows the story 
to be Sienese. ‘ Una giovenca bianca” is not 
“a young damsel,” but “‘a young heifer,” and 
Miss Scott, by mistranslating the word, destroys 
the pretty little courtship address which she 
quotes from De Gubernatis. It is too bad 
that “ contadini ’’ should be given twice over 
for female peasants, contadine, and that 
“poete” should do duty both for the singular, 
which is poeta, and for the plural, which is 
poett. These are errors that’ show careless- 
ness. 
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The Roman System of Provincial Administra- 
tion. Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 
1879. By W. T. Arnold, B.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


THE provincial system of Rome is, next to her 
laws and her architecture, the most striking 
monument of her greatness. In every part it 
bears the stamp of those qualities which 
marked out the Romans to be not merely the 
conquerors but also the rulers of the world. 
Like the old constitution of the republic, it 
was not the creation of a single master-mind, 
but a fabric gradually built up by numberless 
hands, as changing circumstances required. 
At each stage in its development can be traced 
that scrupulous adherence to traditional 
maxims and forms and that love of legal 
precision which the Romans so dexterously 
combined with a practical shrewdness that 
contrived to be for ever reading into these 
forms new meanings, or adapting them, with 
the least possible outward change, tu new re- 
quirements. On the history of the Roman 
state the provincial system exercised a decisive 
influence. It contributed more than anything 
else to the downfall of the republic which 
had created it, and it at once rendered the 
empire possible and was its chief support and 
justification. But it is not only for the student 
of Roman history that the provincial system 
is a subject of interest. The relation of a 
civilized to uncivilized peoples, the govern- 
ment of dependencies, the true balance be- 
tween centralization and local self-government, 
are constantly recurring political problems, 
for the solution of which much may be learned 
from Roman experience. 


Unfortunately, however, the importance of 
a right understanding of the subject is only 
equalled by the difficulty of getting at it. 
Ancient authors supply for the most part 
little more than fragmentary and incidental 


notices. It is true that during the last thirty 
years or so a flood of new light has poured in 
from the numerous inscriptions discovered in 
various parts of the empire. But these in- 
scriptions have not yet been thoroughly sifted ; 
new ones are continually being found, and it 
must be some time yet before the results to 
be gleaned from them can be systematically 
arranged and critically estimated. 

It is consequently greatly to Mr. Arnold’s 
credit that he should have produced as good 
a book as this on so difficult a subject, and 
under the special conditions of a prize essay. 
His own modest confession in his preface 
makes it unnecessary to point out here that 
the chief merit of his work lies not so much 
in its actual value as an independent contri- 
bution to the question as in the promise of 
better things which the industry, intelligence, 
and interest displayed seem to offer. Asa 
whole, indeed, the book is the best English 
summary of the subject, and if in this review 
undue space may seem to be given to its 
defects, it is because we hope that Mr. Arnold 
may in time supersede it by a more complete 
work, and may not be unwilling to learn what 
are the faults he has specially to be careful in 
avoiding. 

Mr. Arnold’s method of arrangement is a 
compromise between a purely chronological 
order and a division based on the chief 
branches of the subject. The besetting diffi- 
culty of this method—that of keeping clearly 





before the reader the precise period with which 
the writer is at the moment dealing—Mr. 
Arnold has not altogether surmounted. For 
instance, in his account of the system of 
taxation under the republic, illustrations from 
the republican and imperial periods are placed 
side by side without any hint of this difference 
in time. To take a single case, on p. 184 the 
mentions of the “ tributum capitis ’’ in Africa 
in 146 Bc. and in Britain under Nero are 
coupled without comment. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Arnold should 
not have made himself perfectly master of the 
leading conceptions which determined the 
main principles of Roman provincial govern- 
ment, but so careful a student of the works of 
those “great twin brethren,” Mommsen and 
Marquardt, ought to have brought out more 
clearly the close connexion in which the pro- 
vincial system in its early days stands to the 
policy previously pursued in Italy. The 
establishment of the single civic community 
as the unit of administration, the graduated 
scale of privileges in which the various 
“ civitates” were arranged, their enforced iso- 
lation from each other, the specious fiction of 
“alliance,” and even the administration of 
justice by a prietor, were all accepted maxims 
in Italy, and thence transferred to the new con- 
quests beyond the sea. The etymology of the 
word “provincia” is still an open question ; 
but no doubt the term originally and properly 
denoted the sphere of authority entrusted to 
a magistrate holding the “imperium,” the 
supreme right of command, inherited, accord- 
ing to tradition, from the early kings. And 
when Mr. Arnold objects that “the word is 
certainly used of the authority of the quzstor, 
who had ‘ potestas,’ but not ‘imperium,’ ” he 
forgets that a questor’s “province” meaus 
either simply the district to which he was sent, 
or the authority not of the quzstor but of the 
superior magistrate to whom he was attached. 
His explanation of the phrase “lex provinciz,” 
though countenanced by Bruns, is certainly 
wrong. It was called a law, not on any “ prin- 
ciple of delegated authority,” but, in accord- 
ance with a common use of the word ‘‘ lex,” as 
being the agreement or compact authorized by 
the senate which determined the conditions of 
administration for the province in question (as 
the “‘lex censoria” determined the conditions 
on which certain taxes were to be paid). 
Exception must also be taken to the state- 
ment that the essentials of Roman rule were 
“the tribute, the conscription, and Roman 
laws.” The truth is that while a conscription, 
in the proper sense, did not exist under the 
republic, and was only occasionally enforced 
under the early empire, and while Roman laws 
were at first sparingly introduced, and even at 
a later date were considerably modified to meet 
the peculiar circumstances of different pro- 
vinces, the tribute was from first to last the 
great sign and symbol of Roman rule outside 
Italy. Provincial soil and tributary soil are 
almost co-extensive terms; provincials are, as 
our author justly remarks, “currently desig- 
nated as stipendiaries,” and it was this payment 
of tribute which distinguished the subject 
countries alike from favoured Italy and from 
the nations outside the Roman pale. 

In the last place, Mr. Arnold's attention 
must be called to one or two inaccuracies 
which seem to indicate a want of precision in 
his mode of work. These are most noticeable 
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in his chapter on the system of taxation unde 
the republic—a complicated subject enough 
it is true. There is an obvious slip on p, 180 
where the number of African cities which 
joined Rome against Carthage is given a 
three instead of seven. Again, it is a little 
misleading to speak of the “three different 
tenures of land mentioned” in the lex agraria 
of 111 n.c. The classification referred to jg 
really Mommsen’s, and of the three tenures 
only one is explicitly mentioned in the law 
itself. The definition of “ stipendiary lang” 
is incorrect, It was never “simply let out,” 
but “ given, assigned, or restored,” and there 
is no reason for believing that “the Romans 
could resume it at any time at pleasure.” We 
are sorry to find Mr. Arnold representing 
Cesar as having bestowed the Roman franchise 
“ upon whole provinces.” There is no proof 
that he ever got further than the intention of 
giving Latin rights only to the single province 
of Sicily. On p. 128 there is a mistake 
which makes nonsense of the sentence in which 
it occurs. We are told that the Emperor 
(Tiberius) used to get his orations delivered 
in the senate by his questors “ Principis 
candidati”; the phrase should, of course, 
be “Principis quzstores.” A more serious 
error is the palpable mistranslation of Cicero's 
words in the ‘Pro Murena,’ 20, “ Multas 
tribus que municipiis Umbriz conficiuntar,’ 
2.¢., tribes composed of the towns of Unibria. 
Mr. Arnold, however, translates ‘the many 
tribes which make up the municipia of Um- 
bria,” and quotes the passage to illustrate the 
Roman practice of appending inferior towns 
and districts to a single central colony or 
municipium. 

It is impossible to conclude this notice with- 
out awarding especial praise to the chapter on 
the ‘‘ Towns in the Provinces.” The subjectis 
one of which our knowledge is almost wholly 
derived from inscriptions, and in which more 
perhaps yet remains to be done than in any 
other department of the provincial system. 
Mr. Arnold has fairly put before his readers 
such a picture of these provincial communities, 
with their magistrates, senates, and constitu- 
tions, as the present state of knowledge allows 
of, and it is to be hoped that he may ex- 
plore still further the rich field that lies open 
to the student in this direction. 








The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husein, 
Collected from Oral Tradition by Col. Sir 
Lewis Pelly, K.C.B. (Allen & Co.) 


THE antagonism of Sunni and Shiah, the 
ceremonies of Mohurrum in India, the 
lamentations then made over the martyrdom 
of Hasan and Husein, and the miracle play 
representing it which is annually performed, 
are almost househuld words; but they are 
little more than words, for few people except 
scholars know the real nature of the schism 
which divides the Mohammedan world, and 
still fewer know the history of the events with 
which the names of Hasan and Husein are 
connected. And yet these things form s0 
important an element in the religious and 
political life of our Iudian fellow subjects that 
ignorance of them is a not inconsiderable cause 
of the want of sympathy and the unfortunate 
estrangement which exist between the governed 
and the governing races. Sir Lewis Pelly has 
at length removed all excuse for such ignorance, 
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eS 
and bas poblished a complete translation of 
the miracle play which so strongly excites the 
5 mpathy of the Shiah audiences in Persia and 
India, while a short but clear historical intro- 
joction by Dr. Birdwood and some excellent 
explanatory notes by Mr. Wollaston serve to 
elucidate the text. The tragedy, which is of 
unparalleled length, and occupies many nights 
in representation, was collected for the editor 
bya Persian who had been long engaged as a 
teacher and prompter of the actors, and who 
was assisted in the task by a number of his 
friends. It is singular, also, in its language, 
which combines archaic simplicity with pro- 
fase hyperbole, and it is remarkable for its 
utter disregard of the dramatic unities. 

The immediate cause of the schism which 
divided Islam into the Shiah and Sunni factions 
was the rivalry between the houses of Abbas 
and Ommaiyah, in the persons of ‘Ali, the 
cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, and 
Moawiyeh, for the caliphate; but the real 
cause lay much deeper, in the national hostility 
of the Persians, who took ‘Ali’s side, to their 
Semitic conquerors, and their rejection of the 
mass of traditional Arab ceremonial law which 
had gathered around and supplemented the 
precepts of the Koran, and which was utterly 
repugnant to their habits and thoughts. When 
‘li, and afterwards his elder son, Hasan, 
were murdered, Moawiyeh obtained the 
aliphate without further opposition, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Yezid, thus 
establishing the ascendency of the Ommaiyah 
fimily. To secure himself against the pre- 
tusions of a family having so powerful a 
claim to the caliphate as that of ‘Ali, who had 
natried Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, 
Yezid caused ‘Ali’s remaining son, Husein, to 
be murdered at Kerbela. It is these tragic 
events that are commemorated every year 
throughout India during the month of 
Mohurrum by the Shiah Mohammedans. 
Every great man of the sect possesses a 
building set apart for the performance of 
the miracle play, and furnished with a 
bit, or model of the tombs at Kerbela, 
which is brilliantly lighted up during the 
ceremonies. ‘There is also a pulpit for the 
Imam or officiating priest. Poor persons who 
amnot afford such displays still set apart a 
portion of their dwelling for a tabdit, or, as it 
is also called, ¢azva, and burn the customary 
lights—relics, no doubt, of a much older 
worship, and perhaps identical with the Baal 
fres of Scripture. Women, children, Hindus, 
and even Christians are freely admitted to the 
Imambarahs, but the Sunni Mohammedans 
we rigorously excluded. At the end of the 
performance, that is on the tenth day of the 
month, the anniversary of Husein’s death, 
ill the temporary ¢abdits are carried out to 
the Mohammedan cemeteries in an impos- 
ing procession, accompanied by the wild 
masquerading of a carnival, and as at the 
ground Shiah and Sunni meet face to face 
mee more, the representation often ends in a 
fierce and bloody fight. In Bombay the pro- 
cessions emerge upon the extensive esplanade 
beside the sea, and the scene on the occasion 
is at once strange and imposing. The account 
given of this in the introduction to the book 
is written in graphic language, but is too 
long to quote here. It is to be regretted 
that the original Persian text was not pub- 





































































tered fragments of the play were collected 
and translated by Sir Lewis Pelly and his 
agents, 

The first scene of the tragedy represents the 
story of Joseph and his brethren, according to 
the Koranic version ; the object of introducing 
it appears to be the institution of a compari- 
sox. between the wrongs of the Patriarch and 
those of the family of ‘Ali. Indeed it is 
more than hinted that the martyrs of Kerbela 
are the more deserving of honour and compas. 
sion. A curious feature of the drama is con- 
spicuous in this scene, namely, the way in which 
anachronisms are deliberately introduced, the 
chief characters alluding to events that are 
to occur a thousand or so years hence as 
though they were quite familiar to the speaker 
and his hearers. Thus Jacob is made to say, 
when his son’s blood-stained coat is brought 
to him :— 

“T wonder what will be the feelings of Fatimab, 
the mother of Husein, when she sees her son’s 
blood-stained torn coat or shirt after he shall have 
been put to death in a most cruel manner! O, 
Lord God! for the merit of the blood of Husein’s 
son, ‘Ali Akbar, for the righteousness of his own 
brother “Abbds, enable me to see my Joseph 
another time, and Jet not my anguished heart be 
scarred by perpetual separation from him.” 

The Archangel Gabriel also consoles him by 
assuring him that Mohammed's grandson, a 
much more important personage than Joseph, 
would be murdered on the plain of Kerbela, 
which he there and then shows to the Patri- 
arch. 

A rather pathetic scene follows, in which 
the death of Mohammed's infant son Ibrahim 
is represented; and next in order comes a 
quaint episode, in which the Prophet has a 
vision of the seven stories of hell with their 
inhabitants. Amongst the damned is a dis- 
obedient son consigned to perdition by his 
mother’s curse. Mohammed and Husein 
intercede with the old woman, who, after some 
difficulty, retracts her denunciation and the 
youth is saved. Then we have the incident 
of the young man who, wishing to kill ‘Ali 
for the sake of a reward, is so overcome at 
the generous offer of his intended victim 
to sacrifice his own life for :the sake of 
benefiting a fellow creature, that he repents 
and professes the Shiah creed. This story is 
generally told of Hatim Tai, the Arab chief 
so famous for his liberality, but here it is in- 
troduced for the sake of arousing a little fresh 
enthusiasm for the persons of the Shiah 
hagiology. The death of Mohammed, which 
forms the fifth scene, brings us to the more 
immediate historical interest of the play, the 
prophet predicting the events of Kerbela with 
his last breath. The seizure of the caliphate 
by Abu Bekris next enacted, and the rejection, 
on that occasion, of ‘Ali’s real or supposed 
claims is mentioned in terms calculated to 
arouse the bitterest feelings against the Sunni 
sect. The English Government in India has 

done well in making the exclusion of Sunnis 
from these performances not merely a matter 
of custom but of law, for these scenes would 
inevitably provoke a breach of the peace. ‘The 
death of Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter and 
“Ali’s wife, then still further arouses the emo- 
tions of the audience; her end being made 
subservient to the plot, by her prophesying 
on her death-bed the misfortunes of the family. 
The murder of ‘Ali in a mosque in Kufa is the 





lished, or at least preserved, when the scat- 


next act in the drama. li, then caliph, was 





attacked as he was entering the building by 
two conspirators, named Werdan and Ibn 
Muljam, the former of whom struck at him with 
his sword, but missing his aim only hit the 
side post of the door. Ibn Muljam, however, 
was more sure in his aim, and smote the 
prince upon an old wound, inflicting a mortal 
injury upon him. The murderer was seized 
and consigned to the care of Hasan, ‘Ali’s son, 
with the particular injunction that if the wound 
proved fatal he should be executed by a single 
stroke, and not made to suffer any lingering 
torments. When ‘Ali breathed his last this 
order was faithfully fulfilled. The scene in 
which the murder is represented is remarkable 
for the introduction of a vision in which 
Mohammed, the prophet, appears to the 
prince, and promises him that he shall shortly 
enjoy the companionship of his, Mohammed’s, 
virgin daughter in Paradise. This dogma of 
the perpetual virginity of Fatimah, even after 
her motherhood, is insisted upon in the Shiah 
theology, and forms one of the many points 
of approach between the Shiah and the Roman 
churches. Just as in the hagiology of the 
latter the legends and deities of pagan Rome 
are perpetuated under a veil of Christianity, 
so in the Shiah form of El Islam the traditions 
and deities of Aryan Persia are still made to 
live scarcely disguised under the semblance of 
Mohammedan history. An element somewhat 
ludicrous in the eyes of the European reader is 
brought in by the use of a tradition which 
Price, in his ‘ Chronological Retrospect of 
Mohammedanism,’ relates as follows :—‘‘ As 
he (Ali) quitted his own door, a flock of 
poultry which was at hand raising a loud out- 
cry at his appearance, one of the attendants 
attempted to beat them away with his cudgel, 
but was desired by Ally not to molest them, 
since they were the mourners for his death.” 
In the play the scene is given thus :— 

‘© Axi (to hts waterfowls).—O ye waterfowls, why 
are ye all so sad, and why put ye your heads under 
your wings mournfully? You seem to lament the 
death of some honourable creature—nay, by our 
Lord, ye are mourning for me. 

“ ZarnAB (to ‘ALi).—May I be a ransom for thee, 
O thou central orb of the constellation of truth! 
Pray tell me what art thou saying to the water- 
fowl? Why are they holding the skirts of thy 
garment with their bills, and making such a sad 
noise at this time? They are all running round 
thee and saying ‘‘Ali, ‘Ali!’ They are eucom- 
passing thee as holy pilgrims, hoping by thee to be 
made happy. 

‘© Ari,—The waterfowl of our house, dear child, 


are all mourning affectionately for me. It appears 
they have been informed of my approaching 
murder, and are, for this reason, holding the skirts 


of my garment. . . 
“ ZaiInAB.—No doubt it is most ominous to 


keep waterfowls at home. They have, at any rate, 
brought innumerable evils upon me by their ill- 
luck. Iam much troubled in mind at the cease- 
less noise of these creatures, and shall therefore 
break their wings with stones, and turn them out 
from the house at once.” 

Here the translator and annotator appear to 
have lost something of the force of the original. 
The word “truth” would be better printed 
with a capital letter, as representing the Sufi- 
istic idea of God as the only “ existing truth” 
—the only “real existence,” of which “Ali is, 
as it were, an incarnation, while there is a 
subtle allusion in Zainab’s question, and her 
ignorance of what ‘Ali has said to the fowl, to 
the knowledge of the mantic uttair, or “lan- 








guage of fowls,” which was vouchsafed to 
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David, and was one of the highest prerogatives 
of the prophetic office. 

Another curious point is that the actors in 

this drama take good care to explain their 
motives to the audience, even when they are 
taking the parts of the bad characters. Thus, 
Ibn Muljam, ‘Ali’s murderer, accompanies his 
assault on the caliph by the following speech, 
“For the sake of Katémah, the cursed, 
treacherous woman, I strike on ‘Ali’s head, 
maliciously, the sword of cruelty.”’ ‘Ali’s 
death is followed by a scene representing 
the murder of his son Hasan by poison, 
administered to him by his own wife Ja‘dah, 
at the instance of Moawiyeh. The mode of 
death, according to the Shiah tradition, was 
particularly horrible and treacherous, but, 
although Moslems are not, as a rule, too par- 
ticular, Shiah delicacy has considerably toned 
down the details. The murder of Muslim, the 
emissary of Iusein, “Ali’s surviving son follows. 
This person had gone to Kufa to ascertain 
the feeling of the inhabitants before Husein 
trusted himself to accept their invitation to 
come there and place himself at their head 
and revolt against the government. The facts 
of the case are well told in Price’s work, 
which is quoted at the head of the chapter. 
Having seized Muslim, the officers of Obeid- 
allah, the governor, 
“carried him into the presence of their chief, by 
whom he was placed in safe custody together with 
his protector. The palace being, however, soon 
after surrounded by a concourse of the inhabitants, 
of the number, it is said, of fifty thousand men, in 
consequence of the detention of these two persons, 
Obeidallah, with his usual decision, took a very 
short course of suppressing the tumult ; he caused 
both his prisoners to be conducted to the roof of 
the palace, where their heads were immediately 
struck off, and thrown amongst the multitude, 
which, thus scared like a flock of sheep, as im- 
mediately dispersed in every direction.” 


The helpless sons of the unfortunate envoy 
were also treacherously put to death by the 
same party, and this scene too is enacted 
in order to lose no opportunity of arousing the 
hatred of the Shiahs against their political 
and religious opponents. The next few scenes 
bring us to the crisis of the tragedy, the death 
of Husein, who, much against the wishes and 
advice of his family, allowed himself to be 
tempted to set out on the way to Kufa from 
Madina, where he had taken refuge after 
refusing to swear allegiance to Yezid at Mecca. 
Warned of his danger, however, he turns aside 
to a place called Kerbela, where he is attacked 
by the enemy and loses several of his most 
devoted fullowers, and is at last killed under 
most pathetic circumstances. After a desperate 
resistance against tremendous odds the last of 
the fighting companions of Husein fell, and the 
chief sat down alone and weary at the hour of 
prayer, at which both sides had allowed a 
truce. As he tasted a drop of water he was 
struck in the mouth with an arrow, his 
son and nephew, two beautiful youths, were 
killed in his arms, and his head was severed 
from the body and sent to Kufa. All these 
incidents are represented in the drama, and 
the remaining scenes are principally occupied 
with the misfortunes of Husein’s family after 
his death. The whole is brought to a con- 
clusion by two scenes in which the martyrdom 
of Husein is made the means of converting a 
Christian lady and a king to the Moslem faith, 
and another in which the resurrection is put on 





the stage ; the prophets rise up one by one, and 
intercede without avail for the sinners who 
have been condemned, until Husein is at last 
allowed to rescue from the flames every one 
who has ever mourned for him, performed a 
pilgrimage to his shrine, or written tragic 
verses to his memory. This most remarkable 
work not only affords an insight into an in- 
structive portion of Mohammedan history, but 
enables the reader to understand the motives 
and emotions which actuate a large number of 
Indian Moslems. Sir Lewis Pelly and his 
assistants have done their work in a most 
satisfactory manner. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Cure of Souls. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Grace. By Henry Turner. 
Brothers.) 

Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Gloria, Translated from the Spanish of B. 
Perez-Galdés by Nathan Wetherell. 2 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Ruth Everingham. By J. §S. Lloyd. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 


THE author of ‘The Cure of Souls’ is too 
evidently a beginner. With excellent inten- 
tions, some talent, and good material, he has 
produced not a novel, but the clever first draft 
of a novel. What little story he has to tell 
is clumsily told, it is true; but in the 
main his work, albeit slight and raw, is 
sincere and careful. He has a good eye for 
character, and is usually in sympathy with his 
studies ; he wastes no time on description or 
analysis, and prefers making his men and 
women explain themselves to talking lengthily 
and learnedly about them in his own person ; 
and his book in every page approves itself 
the work of a writer of more than average 
merit. But, for all that, the final word about 
‘The Cure of Souls’ is one of disappointment. 
The novel is uncomfortably crude and imma- 
ture. The reader peruses it only to wonder 
why he is so little impressed by it, and if he 
think afterwards of it at all, it is as of an etch- 
ing cleverly composed but timidly wrought and 
burnt in, so as to be but faint and suggestive 
where it should be vigorous and precise. At 
the same time, it must be understood that, by 
comparison with everyday stuff, ‘ The Cure of 
Souls’ is really pleasant work. It is a chapter 
in the life of an excitable -vicar, who finds 
the yokels in one part of his parish to be 
bacon-fed heathens merely, and does his best 
to bring them into the fold. He is moved in 
the exercise of his duty to threaten them with 
divine vengeance, and his threats are curiously 
and startlingly fulftiled. One rebel breaks his 
back while engaged in the wickedness of 
Sunday work, and another, after resolute 
and defiant potwalloping, is struck blind by 
lightning, so that the vicar, mad_as his con- 
gregation believe him, and epileptic as he ap- 
proves himself, has not much difficulty at last 
in attaining his object. The vicar is intelli- 
gently apprehended, if he be somewhat feebly 
realized, and gives one reason to reflect that the 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ are, after all, the 
work of a great writer; and warmer praise 
and slighter blame may be bestowed on 
Bacup and the Doctor, both of whom are 
original in design and, handled with more of 
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force and certainty, might possibly have bee English 
almost literature. rates the 
Mr. Henry Turner's ‘Grace’ has the mei iteralne 
of being in but two volumes, but seems to },  9"8 
one of those works of art which owe the, "0% 
publication to the persuasions of too have liv 
friends. It is not a novel, but somethip the peoP 
playing at being a novel; and its autho ( a 
though he has done his best to ‘‘make believe and on! 
very much” that he is a novelist, hag gy. § 9 
ceeded in doing so but to his own satisfaction | ™%"* 
and that of the partial creatures aforesaig — »@*" 
The world he has elected to describe is, it neeq ya 
hardly be said, the literary and artistic world, wotl , 
and his imagination, though it has battened Tt 
freely on certain very obvious facts and seeks peony ‘ 
throughout to look realistic and penetrate § "" ' 
with actuality, has served him ill His accom. fipp set 
plishment is not less unsatisfactory. His story — 
is well meant, but somehow it does not succeed ar ‘ 





in passing itself off for a story ; his characters 
are courageously attempted, but are never fora 
moment any more than elderly and rudimep- 
tary figments; his dialogue reads like a 
elementary exercise in the composition of 
dialogue ; and in the end the impression pro. 
duced is comic. Mr. Turner seems to have 
been serving at a story-telling feast, and to have 
come away with his handkerchief full of sera 

How else shall we account for the brilliant 
journalist, who speaks of breakfast as “ that 
matutinal meal’? for the young amateur 
person of genius, who, not content with 
writing a work that passes into a sixth edition 
(stereotyped), proceeds, without any kind of 
preliminary preparation, to conquer the Aca- 
demy, and, all within a couple of years or 
so, produces such masterpieces as ‘ Belial 
in Pandemonium’ and ‘St. Michael’? for the 
wooden villain, who is ostensibly a respectable 
solicitor (in the Temple), and secretly a racing 
man and a squire of dames? These old 
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friends have done the novelist good service =. 
once and again ere now, but service they ff i sto 
will never do in Mr. Turner’s hands. His apon 
courage is unquestionable, but his practice is § «1. 
inept and had better be discontinued. eal 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in his ‘American @ j¢16 
Note-Books’ throws out a wild suggestion for 9 ri. 
a story :—“Follow out the fantasy of a man @ int 
taking his life by instalments, instead of at 
one payment, say ten years of life alternately 
with ten years of suspended animation.” the E 
Acting, it would seem, on this hint—for it is “of 
impossible to attach much value to the ex- Leg 
planations of the rather clumsily written intro- (Re 
ductory chapter—Mr. Julian Hawthorne has @ 0x th 
written his weird and curious tale. The @ ite I 
subject is not agreeable, and the less so that @ + wi 
the periods of suspended animation take the night 
form of idiotcy and not of sleep, but there on 
is originality and power in the treatment J) 
Indeed, when the reader comes to the final wel 
catastrophe, he finds a scene which can hardly lew 6 
be surpassed in horror. Having said this, we i 





must leave it to his individual taste whether 
to seek or to avoid the knowledge of what was 
Archibald Malmaison’s fate. 

Gloria is a beautiful Spanish girl fall of 
religious zeal and natural enthusiasm. She 
is the belle of the fishing village of Ficé- 
briga, the daughter of a dreaming philosopher, 
and niece of a cardinal and several aunts, 
of whom are deeply attached to the austere 
creed of the Spanish Church. Her story need 






















not, and ought not to, have been done into 
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yy, English. If anything, the translation exagge- | have brought about the changes in the law which | if the usus, which was one of the modes of mar- 
AVE beg D Mr. Kenny describes. His pages show, however, | riage, was interrupted. The change on that head 





mates the fiults of the original by a meagre 
jiteralness, vut the gravest fault has been in 
giving the lok an English dress at all. Few 
readers will understand it; only those who 








aa thei have lived ix Spain on intimate terms with 
thon the people, taking their language and seeing 
) auth: their ways, cm believe any of its statements ; 





and only the original author and his trans- 












oe lator can, we should imagine, take any 

infactng interest in the publication of a book so in- 
uman. 

to : Miss Lloyd has a good deal to learn if she 

co world would become a successful novelist. Concen- 

battenel tration and glammaatical correctness would do 

id. seek much for her, but some graver matters of taste 
$B vould still need to be regarded. A certain 
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fippant handling of sacred expressions, 
characteristic, perhaps, of the school of 
popular religionism she favours, jars unplea- 
santly on the reader. To say nothing of 
the cheap artifice of attributing moral tur- 
pitude to Churchmen whose taste differs a 
hair's breadth from one’s own (poor Mr. 
Benyon is a miser as well as neglectful of his 
parish), there is something revolting in drag- 
ging sacred names into petty controversy. 
Again, portraits such as that of Mr. Sullivan, 
the self-made man, have no novelty in them: 
their vulgarity is not worth reproducing ; and 
thesame may be said of the Motts, though 
the latter are supposed to have moral qualities 
which counterbalance their social short- 
emings. Furthermore, there is something 
mobbish in the attitude of many of the 
characters towards the heroine. Why should 
Mr. Cecil Carey, a gentleman by birth and edu- 
cation, regard himself as abjectly below Miss 
Everingham of the Hall? In all these matters 
there is a want of sensibility in the author’s 
treatment which would go far to spoil a better 
concocted story. The narrative concerns the 
lover of Ruth Everingham, who is in herself 
a stately and gentle person, and deserves 
better fortune than first to fix her affections 
upon a scoundrelly adventurer who plays her 
false, and next upon an Anglican “ priest,” 
whose wife has to be summarily disposed of 
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Tia) BF iefore the good man is free to make a second 
n for ° . ’ . 
man @ MTiage. Except Ruth herself, there is not 
of at q wm interesting figure in the story. 
ately 
ion ® LAW BOOKS. 
it is The History of the Law of England as to the Hffects 
~~ of Marriage on Property and on the Wifes 
Legal Capacity. By Courtney Stanhope Kenny. 
ntro- (Reeves & Turner.) 
has Qs the cover this essay is entitled ‘A History of 
The the Law of Married Women’s Property,’ a title 
that @ i) which the Married Women’s Property Act 
the night give too limited a signification, treating, as 
here ihe essay does, of the rights of the wife in respect 
ent, of the husband’s property, real and personal, as 
nal wll as of the rights of both husband and wife 
dl over that brought by the wife. The history of the 
oad law of conjugal property stands at the present day, 
we in Mr. Kenny’s words, “an unscientific mass of 
ther males, exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions, 
was whose objectless confusion bears all the marks of 
astate of compromise and a period of transition.” 

of The steps by which it has been brought into this 
she condition are traced in Mr. Kenny’s essay, and as 
a it was written under special conditions, for the 
ond Yorke Prize in the University of Cambridge, and 
er, obtained it, he was probably right in confining 
all himself chiefly to the strict legal history of the 
ere subject. There is, nevertheless, room for a fuller 
ed and clearer investigation on the part of some 





future writer of the social forces and changes that 








that a multiplicity of causes, some of them of 
prehistoric origin, have contributed to make the 
legal position of married women in England what 
it is. The subordination and dependence of 
women in early society, the morning-gift of the 
same social stage, the later Roman law, the doc- 
trines of the mediseval Church, feudalism, the rise 
of the Court of Chancery and of Equity, and 
modern legislation in opposite directions, for and 
against the wife, have all played a part in fashion- 
ing English law on the subject. {n speaking of 
the subordination and dependence of women in 
early society, we must not be understood as pro- 
nouncing that such was their primitive condition, 
and we need hardly say that there are learned 
writers who regard the institution of the manus or 
mund as of relatively late development. Mature 
Roman law, though it gave women no political 
rights, was liberal in relation to their proprietary 
rights, and the independence in that respect of un- 
married women in England at this day is traceable 
mainly to its influence. The medisval Church 
strenuously contended for their right to dower, 
but, on the other hand, its doctrine that husband 
and wife are one flesh, of which the head is the man, 
certainly contributed to the merger of the wife in 
the husband. On the fermer point Mr. Kenny’s 
view that the clause in the Marriage Service, 
“ With all my worldly wealth I thee endow,” not 
only had no legal effect, but was never intended to 
have any, is novel and not improbable. The ancient 
Church, he says, puts these words into the bride- 
groom’s mouth to show that the bride’s moral claims 
on his wealth are not measured by his legal rights, 
and that in the ideal Christian household husband 
and wife have all things common. But Mr. Kenny’s 
account of the influence of the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of the unity of husband and wife as one flesh can- 
not be called satisfactory, especially, as we shall 
see, in relation to Bracton. Feudalism, he properly 
observes, regarded the interests of the lord of the 
fief and the heir, as the future lord, as supreme, and 
sought to subordinate all other interests to theirs ; 
those of the wife were accordingly sacrificed in so 
far as feudal conceptions obtained sway. The rise 
of equity was beneficial to the class of women 
enabled by it to obtain separate estates, but it was 
narrow and technical in its relief and protection. 
And while it did something to counteract the 
harshness of the old common law, a converse 
process went on under the influence of both the 
common law judges and the legislature, which made 
the wife in modern times stand before the common 
law court in even a worse position than that in 
which feudalism and the doctrine of merger had 
placed her in the twelfth century. All the rights 
which the Anglo-Norman jurists gave her on the 
decease of the husband fell, as Mr. Kenny says, 
under his control. “In the eighteenth century he 
could bequeath away her thirds of his personalty ; 
in the nineteenth he acquired the power of devising 
away the dower she might have claimed out of his 
realty.” The Married Women’s Property Act, 
however, opened a new era in legislation on the 
subject, and although Mr. Kenny seems to shrink 
from such a prospect, it may, without rashness, be 
predicted that, in reference to property at least, 
the two sexes will ultimately stand on the same 
footing in point of legal rights and capacity. The 
question of political equality stands on a different 
footing. Mr. Kenny’s essay may fairly be called 
a valuable contribution to legal history, but it dis- 
plays strong tendencies on the writer’s part to 
unguarded rhetoric and precipitate conclusion, 
which he should study to repress. He says, for 
instance, that from the old patriarchal theory of 
manus “Rome leaped at a bound into the opposite 
theory of Paraphernality, under which marriage 
makes no change whatever in the property rights 
of the bride.” The leap is Mr. Kenny’s. There 
does not seem to have been any sudden leap or 
bound on the part of the Roman law; the proprie- 
tary independence of the wife was the secret of the 
gradual dissolution of the powers of her guardians, 
and at no period had she fallen under the manus 





was a gradual one, not of law, but of opinion, 
which made conjugal union without coming under 
the manus reputable. Again, when Mr. Kenny 
calls Bracten “the father of the common law,” 
adding that he “expressed the doctrine of con- 
jugal union in the emphatic words that man and 
wife are the same flesb,” and that “the sacred phrase 
had perhaps been suggested to the Archdeacon- 
Justice by his professional repetitions of the 
Church’s language,” his rhetoric contains a com- 
pound inaccuracy. The Common Law of Eng- 
land certainly did not owe paternity to Bracton, 
and the application of the Scriptural phrase to 
the legal and proprietary relations of husband 
and wife is distinctly made in the ‘ Dialogus 
de Scaccario, written in the reign of Henry II., 
whereas Bracton wrote in that of Henry ITI. 


The Practice and Procedure of the House of Lords 
in English, Scotch, and Irish Appeal Cases 
under the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876. 
With the Standing Orders, Forms, Bills of 
Costs, Directions to Agents, &c. By C. Marsh 
Denison and C. Henderson Scott. (Butter- 
worths.) 

The County Court Handbook, forming a Complete 
Guide to the Law and Practice in the County 
Courts. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

No book upon this subject of ‘The Practice of 

the House of Lords’ has appeared since Mac- 

queen’s ‘Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of 

Lords,’ which was written about forty years ago. 

The new work will be found an exhaustive though 

not voluminous treatise, thoroughly practical and 

trustworthy. Some mysteries there are, of course, 
which even the erudition of the present authors 
seems inadequate to grapple with, possibly because 
contradictory clauses are not always to be recon- 
ciled in construing Acts of Parliament. An 
instance of this occurs with reference to the 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords on writs of 
error in criminal cases on appeal from the Crown 
side of the Queen’s Bench Division in Ireland. 

Messrs. Denison and Scott say that the 65th sec- 

tion of 40 & 41 Vict. cap. 57 “appears, at first 

sight, intended to repeal the 11th section of the 

Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, which prohibits 

writs of error in ali criminal cases being brought 

to the House of Lords. The authors, however, 
venture to suggest that if such were the intention 
of the framers of the statute it has not been 
carried into effect, inasmuch as the concluding 
words of the paragraph, ‘in like manner as such 
writ would have issued. ..if this Act had not 
been passed,’ render the first part of it nugatory, 
because if the Act had not passed no writ of 
error would have lain from the Irish Court of 

Queen’s Bench to the House of Lords.” The 

question is, Does a writ of error lie to the House 

of Lords from the Irish Queen’s Bench Division ? 

The answer is, Nobody knows exactly ; but the 

point will no doubt be practically decided after 

protracted argument, while the fate of some un- 
happy appellant trembles in the balance. And all 
this originally occurred, as usual, through the 
blunder of a draftsman. Although the portion of 
the present work which treats of practice and pro- 
cedure will probably have an interest only for the 
lawyer, there is pretixed an historical introductory 
sketch, tracing the history and jurisdiction of the 

Houses of Parliament down to the present day, 

which will possess great interest even to the general 

reader. 

The use of amateur treatises on law, published 
with the intent to make every man his own lawyer, 
is not to be generally encouraged, unless it be in 
the interest of professional lawyers, to whom 
eventual recourse will almost inevitably be had to 
repair the errors of the amateur. Nevertheless, 
for the very limited extent to which in common 
law matters the County Courts yet have juris- 
diction such a concise little handy book as the 
one published by Messrs. Ward & Lock is 
useful. Written in a most clear and intelliyible 
manner, so that persons without any previous 
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legal training can readily comprebend it, neatly 
divided into short numbered paragraphs, and 
furnished with a good index, it will be of service 
not only to laymen, but also, as a book of ready 
reference on elementary points of law and practice, 
even to professional men and their clerks. The 
information, though briefly expressed, is copious 
and correct. Full scales of fees and costs and 
tables of the time requisite for all proceedings will 
here be found. A most useful chapter on the 
extent and boundaries of the various metropolitan 
county court districts is. appended, and some 
forms of ordinary and default summonses and 
particulars of demand will enable any person, in 
cases devoid of difficulty, to fill up his own 
plaint note and conduct his own case. To any 
layman requiring a simp!e work of handy reference 
at a nominal cost this modest little book may be 
recommended, 


The Laws relating to Quarantine of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions at Home and Abroad, and of the 
Principal Foreign States, including the Sections 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, which bear 
upon Measures of Prevention. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

So far as Sir S. Baker’s little book consists strictly 
of a treatise on quarantine, it covers exactly fifteen 
p»ges, of which no less than eight are merely 
historical. It will, therefore, at once be under- 
stood that Sir S. Baker makes no pretence of 
presenting a methodical arrangement from his own 
point of view of this important, though limited, 
branch of law for the assistance of those who may 
have to deal with it. Perhaps he has shown the 
better part of valour in thus refraining from any 
attempt to teach, for a teacher must first be a 
learner, and it is by no means easy to learn when 
the sources of information are office-made Acts of 
Parliament and Orders in Council of a similar 
type. It may be laid down as an axiom that 
official legislation is usually in a muddle, and it 
may be added as a matter of experience that, 
of all muddled legislation, quarantine legisla- 
tion is the worst bemuddled. Hence the con- 
stant doubts that arise in official quarters as to 
what onght to be done or what can be done under 
particular circumstances; but hence also the 
blessed consolation that the authorities may do 
pretty much as they think proper, since no one is 
very likely to know whether they are right or 
wrong. From what has been said it will be clear 
to the reader that Sir S. Baker’s little volume is 
merely a compilation; but it is a compilation 
which will be useful to many, and to none more 
than the Castom House and Privy Council officials, 
who have to solve, or attempt to solve, the pro- 
blems to which it relates, It contains, besides the 
Acts, Orders, and forms relating to quarantine at 
home, a collection of statements or summaries of 
the quarantine regulations of our colonies and of 
many foreign countries, By far the greater part 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, which occupies 
about a quarter of the volume, is the merest pad- 
ding. But the gathering up of the quarantine 
Acts and Orders into a single volume is in itself 
a boon ; and it may be hoped that, the scattered 
bones being thus collected, the compiler himself, 
or some other enterprising legal anatomist, may be 
encouraged to attempt the regular articulation of 
the figure to which they belong. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pror. Manarry'’s Luripides, the first of the 
series of “Classical Writers” which Messrs. Mac- 
millan have in preparation, is for its size a very 
full and accurate account of the poet. In the 
substantial part of a small educational work 
such as this, there is, of course, little room for 
novelty ; and we may say, without disparagement 
to the writer, that his sketch of the Periclean age 
and his description and criticism of Euripides’ 
plays are good, but in no wise remarkable. It is 
not, however, to be supposed that a professor so 
GUTApKHS, 80 €s amav cuvetds as Mr. Mabaffy, 


some display, more or Jess brilliant, of learning and 
ingenuity. For instance, the last chapter of the 
book, which is devoted to the “history and for- 
tunes” of Euripides’ works, is a singularly minute 
and interesting study in bibliography and criticism 
from the time of Aristophanes the grammarian 
down to Mr. Paley. But the author has through- 
out held in view, and, in our opinion, most ably 
and successfully attained, a higher aim, namely, 
the vindication of “sad Electra’s poet” from the 
unjust slights and jibes which modern critics, 
especially Schlegel, have put upon him. The 
judgment of Aristophanes the poet upon the 
politicians of his day has been stoutly and well 
disputed by Mr. Grote, but critics have hitherto 
too slavishly exalted him as the arbiter elegantia- 
rum of literature. Prof. Mahaffy, with charac- 
teristic boldness, now asserts what most modern 
readers must, sometimes at least, have felt, that 
the Athenian public was not wrong in its pre- 
ference of the wider sympathies, but less exact 
art, of Euripides to the colder and more statuesque 
tragedy of Sophocles. The accident which has 
preserved for us, not, as with Aischylus and 
Sophocles, only the very best, but a few of the 
good and many of the worst plays of Euripides, 
seems, as is here well pointed out, to have vitiated 
modern judgment so far that it has ignored the 
almost universal testimony of antiquity, and treats 
with the same contempt the positive assertion of 
Aristotle that Euripides is “the most tragic of the 
ports” and the indirect praises of the myriad 
writers, both Greek and Latin, who have quoted 
and imitated and translated his tragedies. Prof. 
Mahaffy pleads clearly and with abundance of 
illustration, though briefly, a cause which should 
have required, by this time, little advocacy. Be- 
sides this strain of intelligent criticism, however, 
the book has many minor attractions. Thus, on 
p. 134, the speech of Hotspur begianing “‘ By 
heaven, methinks it were an easy leap,” &., in 
Shakspeare’s ‘Henry IV.,’ is very ingeniously 
shown to be derived from a speech of Eteocles in 
the ‘ Pheenisse’; and on p. 116 will be found a 
most excellent little piece of translation by Mr. 
Browning, not elsewhere published. Many other 
pleasant little surprises, scattered through these 
pages, might be cited ; but we have, we hope, said 
enough to indicate the admirable ability of the 
book and to induce many to read it. 

Mr. Cooper's Tales from Euripides (Longmans 
& Uo.) gives in a short narrative form the plots 
of the ‘Iphigenia,’ ‘Andromache,’ ‘ Alcestis, 
‘Hecuba,’ ‘ Helen,’ and ‘Medea.’ The author bas 
perhaps been attracted by the success of Mr. 
Church’s ‘ Stories’ from Homer and Virgil, but 
has a better justification in the fact that he has 
found these tales useful in giving to his pupils an 
interesting introduction to the plays which they 
were about to read in the Greek. Suffice it to 
say, in criticism, that the tales are simply and well 
told, but that the simplicity palls, after a little, 
upon a reader who knows that it is merely con- 
ventional and not representative of the original. 

Mr. StorprorD Brooke supplies to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series a highly readable sketch of 
Milton’s life and an intelligent account of his 
writings. Wisely, considering the class of readers 
whom he addresses, Mr. Brooke has bestowed 
much more attention on the literary than the 
political side of Milton’s career, and has dwelt 
on his poetry more than on his prose. It is obvious, 
indeed, that Mr. Brooke’s own sympathies are 
mainly given to the poetry, and that he is much 
more at his ease when discussing ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
than when touching on the policy of the Pro- 
tectorate. Over seventy pages of this tractate, 
which contains but 168, are devoted to ‘ Paradise 
Lost, and every young reader of the epic may 
consult Mr. Brooke’s remarks with advantage. 
They afford far more help than the notes to be 
found in popular editions; and though he who 
confines himself to the bare text, and masters 
the poem without extraneous aid, will derive 
more real benefit than any patron of “ primers,” 





has taken up a subject without finding scope for 


those who have the patience and the courage 


—_= 
majority, who need to have their reading mag, 
easy for them, will find Mr. Brooke 
sound guide. Mr. Brooke's analysis of (4, 
poems is cleverly executed, though it ig , 
little too vague and rhetorical at times, and, 
closer criticism of Milton’s language would hay, 
been desirable. Much more can be taught 
a careful dissection of a few passages than 
accumulation of epithets. Mr. Brooke might haye 
learned more from Landor than he has done, §¢jjj 
his book is, as a whole, highly to be commended, 


WE have received from Messrs. Bentley & Son 
a volume entitled Mr. Gladstone and the Gre 
Question. It is too strictly political to be reviewed 
by the Atheneum, and possesses no literary merit, 
but is a valuable compilation from modern his. 
tories, newspapers, and blue books. 


Mr. Baltey, in his historical sketch, The Sy. 
cesston to the English Crown (Macmillan & Co) 
has chosen a subject for an essay that was by 0 
means uppromising, but he has not succeeded in 
giving his book sufficient literary form to make it 
attractive for general reading, nor is it sufficient] 
profound to be of much solid worth to the student, 
Mr. Bailey has fallen into a trap which ensnare 
most writers of historical essays on special subjects 
extending over long epochs—he has traversed the 
whole course of English history, and indulged in 
a running fire of commentary on things in general, 
and special remarks on the succession to the crown, 
He even finds room for poetical quotations, though 
it must be admitted that such a one as the follow. 
ing does not enliven the subject :— 


The woman-hearted Confessor prepares 
The evanescence of the Saxon line. 


Mr. Bailey runs through the circumstances of the 
succession of each English king, and tells us about 
them ; but he does not begin with a sketch of the 
nature of the English monarchy, the original prin- 
ciple of succession, and the changes that came 
over it. He does not work out the question of 
the succession to the throne in its connexion with 
the growth of the feudal system and the develop- 
ment of legal theories of the devolution of fiefs, 
Yet he has a knowledge of the importance of this 
point, for he says, when speaking of the contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, “It 
was the resemblance of the title of the house of 
York to the law which then regulated tie descent 
of privateinheritances in England which had greatly 
helped to make that title popular.” This remark, 
however, is introduced only incidentally, whereas 
the entire interest of Mr. Bailey’s subject really 
lies in tracing the development of feudal law and 
its encroachment upon all constitutional usage. 
Mr. Bailey is not a student of constitutional law 
nor of early jurisprudence, and therefore his book 
is deficient in those points which should be found 
in a book bearing its title ; he quotes a piece of 
a Latin charter with an apology that it is written 
“in the dog Latin of the day.” But Mr. Bailey's 
book is not without merit when he deals with 
more modern times and questions which are more 
closely connected with modern law. He brings 
a lawyer’s mind to bear on the moot questions of 
the Tudor period, and this is no little gain. 
People are apt to forget how strong a hold tech- 
nicalities had on men’s minds in those days—how 
doubtful had become the question of the right of 
succession to the throne since Richard II.’s depo- 
sition—how needful it was to ensure popular con- 
fidence against the risks of another civil war. A 
calm legal survey of the claims of the different pre- 
tenders, or supposed pretenders, from the time of 
Henry VIII. to James I., goes some way to prove 
that the high-handed proceedings of the Tudor 
sovereigns were not so needless or arbitrary as at 
first sight appears. If Mr. Bailey had confined 
his essay to the Tudor period, his book would have 
been much better than it is in the more ambitious 
form which he has chosen. 


Intent on Arctic literature, Capt. Markham 
lighted on a MS. journal of the exprdition made 
to Spitzbergen in 1773 by Capt. Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgrave. The log was a tattered, 





to trust to their own powers are few, and the 


very fragmentary document, and to a critic less 
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— 
enthusiastic than its discoverer young Mr. Floyd’s 
daily record of his proceedings is not more remark- 
able than the literary efforts of midshipmen of 
tender years usually are. But to Capt. Markham 
the puerile diary was as sacred as a manuscript of 
the Koran to a Moslem mufti. Accordingly he 
determined to print it with an introduction. But 
in time the introduction exceeded the MS. in bulk, 
and a brochure which might have fittingly found 
s place in & geographical magazine has grown into 
3 good-sized volume, called Northward Ho ! The 
«padding ” consists of a number of narratives of 
English voyages polewards, compiled either from 
Parcbas or Hakluyt, or from the official works on 
the expeditions described. Of these sketches it is 
only necessary to remark that they are well written, 
though Barrow and a host of other chroniclers 
having essayed the same task previously, Capt. 
Markham’s efforts even as a compiler have little 
claim tonovelty. Mr. Floyd’s journal does not con- 
tain much of any importance, and is, indeed, so dis- 
jointed—the original owners not having regarded 
it with the same veneration as its present possessor 
—that it has required to be pieced together by aid 
of Capt. Phipps’s official narrative of the expedi- 
tion, in which it may be remarked young Horatio 
Nelson shared the cockpit with the young gentle- 
man whose literary executor the ex-commander 
of the Alert has become. The journal itself, 
though written in a more lively strain than the 

mpous chronicle of the author’s commander, yet 
isso full of errors and exaggerations that it is 
hard to see what purpose is to be setved by rescu- 
ing it from the dusty oblivion of a muniment 
chest. Capt. Markham’s own preface is more 
valuable. It protests—as is natural—against any 
renewed Polar efforts being made in the direction 
of Smith’s Sound, and advocates the route be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land as the 
one to which, in the future, efforts ought to be 
directed. Probably Capt. Markham is right, and 
ashe has started on a summer reconnaissance in 
the Ysbjorn to that region, it is evident that he 
has the courage of his opinions. The book is 
illustrated with some pretty woodcuts, but as most 
of them relate to B:ffiu’s Bay in a work almost 
entirely occupied with Spitzbergen, they do not 
strike us as very appropriate. We have also an 
impression that one or two of them are not new 
acquaintances. Messrs. Macmillan publish this 
book. 


Mr. Davin Nurr sends us Promenades et 
Chasses dans l’ Amérique du Nord, a volume of 
travel in the United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba, by MM. Louis and Georges Verbrugghe, 
published in Paris. It is brightly written. 

Two more volumes have been sent to us by 
Messrs, Ward & Lock of their “Christian Know- 
ledge” series, a set of very cheap reprints of 
standard works. Those before us are Paley’s 
masculine treatise oa Natural Theology and a far 
inferior though popular book, Ketth on Prophecy. 

We have on our table Shakespeare’s Tragedy 
of Hamlet, by the Rev. H. N. Hudson (Boston, 
Heath),—Goethe’s Fuust, translated by W. D. 
Scoones (Triibner),—Svongs in the Strife, by 
J. R. Aden (S. Tinsley),—Zarah, by Trouba- 
dour (S. Tinsley),—The Rival Captains (E. W. 
Allen),— Briefs by a Barrister, by E. R. Johnes 
(New York, Putnam),—A Reverie, by H. A. 
Fenton (Rivingtons),—The Ballads of Dumbar- 
fr, Part I. (Dumbarton, Boyd),—Phidias, by 
E. M. Thompson (Remington), — Ecclesia in 
Paradiso (Hayes), — The Three-fold Cord, by 
E. 8. G. S. (Whittingham),—T'wenty Short Alle- 
gorical Sermons, by W. A. Gray and B. K. 
Pearse (Parker),— Notes on Symbolism (Hodges), 
—Moses the Law-Giver, by Rev. W. M. Taylor 
(Sampson Low),—Fuaith and Rationalism, by 
&. P. Fisher (New York, Scribner),—and Ritual- 
wm, Romanism, and the Reformation, by S. 
Wainright (Partridge). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 
Fragments of Talmud Babli Pe. Sachim of the Ninth and 
Tenth Centuries, edited with Notes by W. H. Lowe, 12/6 cl. 





Meadows's (L.) College Recollections and Church Experiences, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Oort’s (Dr. H ) and Hooykaas’s (Dr. I.) Bible for Young People, 
Vol. 6, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Law. 

Hardcastle’s (H.) Treatise on the Rules which Govern the 
Construction and Kffect of Statutory Law, 8vo. 20/ cl. 
Hertslet’s (Sir K.) Treaties and Tariffs Regulating the Trade 

between Great Britain and Foreign Nations, Japan, 15, cl. 
Inglis’s (A. P.) Consular Formulary, 8vo. 12,6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Ebbett’s (Dr. J.) Examples of Decorative Wrought Ironwork 
of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, folio, 12/6 bds. 
Archeology. 
Jervise's (A.) Epitaphs and Inscriptions in the North-East of 
Scotland, Vol. 2, 4to. 32/ cl. 
Music. 
Stainer’s (J.) Music of the Bible, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Drama, 
Gilbert’s (W. S.) Original Plays, 2/6 cl. (Mayfair Library.) 
History and Biogruphy. 
Bonaparte (Madame), Life and Letters of, by E. L. Didier, 10/6 
Burke, by J. Moriey (English Men of Letters), cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl 
Diplomatic Sketches, No. 3, Mr. Gladstone and the Greek 
Question, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Guizot’s (M.) History of England, translated by M. Thomas, 
Vol. 3, roy. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Parker (Admiral Sir W.), Life of, from 1781 to 1866, by Vice- 
Admiral A. Phillimore, Vol. 2, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Geography. 
Robinsun’s (H. M.) The Great Fur Land, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Tourist's Guide to the Channei Islands, by 8. Clarke, 2/ cl. 
Science 
Brown's (J. A. H.) The Capercaillie in Scotland. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Watson's (W. H.) Science ‘leachiogs in Living Nature, 3/6 cl. 
Wiilson’s (Sir S.) Salmon at the Antipodes, cr. svo. 6/ cl. 
Wurtz's (A.) Kiements of Modern Chemistry, trauslated by 
W. H. Greene, cr. 8vo. 10/6 c!. 
General Literature. 
Beale’s (A.) Rose Mervyn of Whitelake, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31/6 cl. 
Bennett's (W. C.) Contributions to a Baliad History of Eag- 
land and the States Sp: ung from Her, i6mo. 2/ cl. 
Calder’s (A) The Coming Era, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Carroll's (L.) Voublets, a Word Puzzie, 18mo. 2/ cl. 
Cobban’s (J. M.) The Cure of Souls. cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Gladstone’s (Right Hou. W. E.) Gieanings uf Past Years, 
Vol. 7, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Mangav!t’'s (G.) The United States Unmasked, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Pennell’s (H. U.) Puck oa Pegasus, L2mo. 2/6 cl. (Mayfair 
Library.) 
Seyd’s (E.) The Decline of Prosperity, fcap. folio, 5/ bds. 
Tnomson's (A G.) Mixed Colours, or Favourites of Fortune, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 








THE TRANSLATIONS OF ‘DON QUIXOTE,’ 


Quotine dates from memory is at all times 
unsafe, and I am indebted to your Correspondent 
“P.” for setting me right. The spurious second 
part by Avellaneda was printed at “Tarragona 
por Felipe Roberto, 1614,” and Cervantes’ second 
part in the autumn of 1615 at Madrid. 

With reference to the date of Shelton’s trans- 
lation of the “first parte,” Malone assumes the 
allusion to be to Shelton, founding evidently his as- 
sumption upon Burre’s dedication to Master Robert 
Keysar, which precedes the text in the quarto 
1613 edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ reproduced by 
Dyce in his edition, London, 1843. The text runs, 
‘Perhaps it will be thought to be of the race of 
Don Quixote ; we both may confidently swear it 
is his elder above a year, and therefore may (by 
virtue of his birthright) challenge the wall of him. 
I doubt not but they will meet in their adventures, 
and I hope the breaking of one staff will make 
them friends, and perhaps they will combine 
themselves and travel through the world to seek 
their adventures,” &c. Does not this rather 
suggest an allusion to some play of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
which may have been produced on our stage prior 
to the above-named drama? it is hardly probable 
that a subject so admirably adapted for scenic 
representation should never have been presented 
in our language until D’Urfey’s day. Calderon and 
other Spanish dramatists treated the subject for 
the Spanish stage, and it may well be that a MS. 
copy of Calderon’s ‘Don Quixote’ served some 
English playwright for his text, and that it is to 
this Burre alludes and not to Shelton’s prose work. 
There would be reason in the challenging the wall 
of a rival play, but hardly of a prose translation 
of ‘Don Quixote.’ Of course this is only sur- 
mise, and Malone may have had other evidence 
to justify his statement that Shelton’s “ first parte” 
was printed in 1612. 

Mr. Ellis may be right in his conjecture as to 
the existence of a copy with a printed title and 
date to this “first parte.” I have never seen 





such nor know any one who has seen it. If the 
Lot 224 in Ford’s Catalogue be correctly described 
it is still incomplete, not having the engraved title 
to both parts. My impression is that the descrip- 
tion was inaccurate and should have been thus, 
“ Eagraved title-page to both parts, and printed 
title to second only.” 

Should the purchaser of the lot in question be 
the talented translator of Calderon, no doubt he 
will see this correspondence, and may assist to set 
this question at rest, or “the collector of rare 
books” alluded to in your editorial note may aid 
us. I was not aware that the Brussels edition of 
1607 differed from those issued elsewhere in 1605. 
Ifso, and Jarvis be mistaken—and Mr. Daffield is 
not likely to be in error with reference to any 
question referring to Cervantes or his ‘ Quijote’— 
tben Shelton must have used the 1607 copy. If 
Malone’s unsupported conjecture be the only 
evidence in favour of 1612 as the date of Shelton’s 
“first parte,” and no copy with a title-page be 
forthcoming, then it may well be, as Mr. Ellis 
suggests, of alater date. The water-mark and paper 
of both parts in my copies are so similar, and the 
izopressions of the engraved titles so akin in con- 
dition and colour, that after all the two parts may 
have been issued with a less gap than eight 
years between them. The entry in the Stationers’ 
Register of the second part may have been a trade 
device of the printer to secure the publication of 
a work not already, but to be, translated so soon 
as the original came to hand from Madrid. Unless 
some English translation prior to Capt. Stevens’s 
of Avellaneda’s spurious volume, to which 
Yardley alludes in his translation, London, 1784, 
but without giving any date, turns up, it may be 
presumed no edition of 1615 to 1620 exists. My 
translation of Mariana’s ‘History of Spain’ by 
Stevens bears date 1699, and his Spanish and 
English dictionary 1706. Yardley’s note is as 
follows: “I apprehend this Captain Stevens to be 
the person who translated from the Spanish a 
‘History of the Discovery and Conquest of India 
by the Portuguese,’ an edition of which translation 
was published in 1695.” In addition to this 
Yardley asserts that Stevens admitted his trans- 
lation to be from the garbled French one. I have 
a copy of the translation by Baker (1745), but 
have never seen that by Stevens. At any rate, 
I fancy nothing is known of any English render- 
ing of Avellaneda prior to 1620. In addition to 
the Spanish reprint in the ‘‘ Biblioteca de Autores 
Espanoles,” edited by Rosell, Madrid, 1851, and 
which follows the 1614 copy, editions ot 1732 and 
1805 exist, the latter expurgated. F, W. C. 


My copy of Shelton’s first part of ‘Don Quixote’ 
has a printed title-page, and I have seen several 


others. This is it :— 

“The | History | of | The Valorous | and Wittie 
| Knight-Errant, | Don-Quixote | Of the Mancha 
| Translated outof theSpanish. | London | Printed 
by William Stansby, for Ed. Blount and | W. 
Barret. 1612.” C. Ettiot Browne, 


*,* The ‘Don Quixote’ was dramatized in 
Spain during the lifetime of Cervantes; but we 
are not aware of this play being translated into 
English. We shall be glad to know more of Cal- 
deron’s drama of the same subject. It is also 
quite true that the Knight of La Mancha had 
become a household word in France and England 
before 1612. A portion of the ‘Don Quixote’ 
was rendered into French as early as 1608, and 
printed in Paris, followed by the ‘Gulatea’ in 
1611. Still we think that the allusion in the 
prefatory matter to ‘The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle’ was undoubtedly to Shelton’s translation 
of 1612. With regard to Avellaneda, certainly 
no English translation saw the light before 1705, 
and even this was made, not from the original, but 
from an adaptation of Le Sage, who found the 
work of the Spanish priest too impure for the 
tastes of his own readers, while several chapters 
are suppressed altogether. The original has never 
been translated into any language. The purpose 
which Avellaneda had in writing his continuation 
is well worthy of being reconsidered. 
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COURT ROLLS. 

Tue writer of the review of Mr. Turner’s 
calendar of the charters in the Bodleian, which 
appears in the Atheneum of July 19ch, draws atten- 
tion to the importance of manor court rolls, and 
points out that they are often in the custody of 
those who do not understand their value and who 
sometimes treat them “as mere rubbish.” This is 
certainly no exaggeration. I have known instances 
in which such recerds have been wantonly 
destroyed, and have in my own possession at this 
moment several years of the court roll of a Lin- 
colnshire manor which I myself saved from the 
flames. There is no doubt whatever that important 
records of this class are perishing almost daily. 
Lords of manors and their stewards are, perhaps, 
not so much to blame for this as_ historical 
students are inclined to think, The importance 
of the kind of evidence these documents furnish 
is utterly unappreciated by the ordinary country 
squire and his solicitor. Enclosures, the altera- 
tion of the law with regard to copyhold 
tenures, and several other causes have combined 
to render these old documents of little service for 
purely business purposes, and business purposes 
are the only ones for which it is conceived such 
things can be required. It would be out of place 
here if I were to enter in detail into the subject, 
but it should realiy be impressed on all persons 
who have the care of manor records that they 
are of value for almost every purpose for which 
ancient evidence is important. The true history 
of our land tenure can never be made out without 
an exhaustive examination of the rolls of many 
times and from various widely separated parts of 
England. As genealogical evidence it is not easy 
to exaggerate their importance, as they often give 
legal proof of marriages and deaths centuries before 
parish registers begin. Wills, charters, and in- 
ventories are often enrolled upon them. They 
moreover furnish what are probably the best attain- 
able materials for the history of surnames, and 
facts which are simply invaluable as to the old 
nomenclature of streams, fields, enclosures, hills, 
and trees. 

On March 27th Mr. Seebohm read at the Society 
of Antiquaries an important memoir on the origin 
of the English open field system. In the course 
of the conversation which followed Mr. Justice 
Fry spoke strongly on the “vast importance of 
studying and preserving court rolls,” and sug- 
gested that the Society of Antiquaries “ could not 
do better than exert itself in promoting the col- 
lection and safe custody of those documents, 
which throw a vast light on the early history of 
the tenure of property.” I do not know whether 
any steps have been taken by the Society of Anti- 
quaries in consequence of these remarks, Its 
organization, however, does not seem of a kind 
calculated to enable it to act effectively. Cannot 
the Royal Commissioners on Historical Manu- 
scripts be induced to help in a matter so obviously 
important and one which seems to fall so exactly 
within their sphere? Her Majesty’s Record Office 
is the proper place of custody for records such as 
these, and I believe I have good ground for 
saying that there are lords of manors who 
would, under certain conditions, not be unwilling 
to hand over their documents for preservation 
therein. If inquiries were instituted and a list 
made of, as far as possible, all existing manor rolls 
a great step would have been taken. If no other 
good came of it, their present custodians would 
have been informed by an authority which they 
would respect that their documents were not 
rubbish, but things highly curious, and worthy of 
the most careful preservation. E, PEAcock, 





“‘BURLEYMEN.” 
Castelnau, Barnes, July 26, 1879. 

May I be permitted to say a word on “ Burley- 
men”? That they were probably officers of the 
primitive village community, as stated on p. 115, 
ante, receives confirmation from the nature of 
their duties. These were not only agricultural, 
but judicial. At Beaumaris and the manors men- 





tioned by your Correspondent, they seem to be 
purely agricultural officers. But as “ Barlamen ” 
in the barony of Skene (‘ Hist. MSS. Com.,’ ii. 
197a), and as “ Birliemen ” at Whitsome, in Scot- 
land, they are village judges. Now, their agri- 
cultural duties are almost exactly those for which 
the primitive village community appointed an 
officer—see the description of the duties of the 
Kavel or Kavelgar, a Hindoo village officer (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc., i. 298). And that their judicial 
duties are of a primitive nature may be gathered 
from the account given in the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland’ (vol. ii.). At Whitsome, in 
Berwickshire, is a kind of mound—the Birlie 
knowe. “Thither the villagers usually repaired 
to submit their petty grievances and ask redress ; 
and there the Birliemen, after hearing parties, 
pronounced their cheap and sapient decisions.” 
Here we have the open-air court of justice, an un- 
doubted relic of primitive times. And the Hindoo 
officer above quoted was connected with the police 
arrangements of the village, though not in the 
same judicial capacity as the Birlieman. These 
facts are not only interesting, but important, and 
I trust you will allow me to say that, having 
already made large collections, I hope to be able 
to carry out your valuable suggestion (ante, p. 41) 
of compiling an annotated catalogue of English 
officials. G. Laurence Gomme. 


*,* A Correspondent informs us that the Burley- 
man’s duties are explained in Whitaker’s ‘ History 
of Whalley’ (ed. 1876, vol. ii. p. 227), where the 
“ byrelaw” of the township of Extwistle is quoted. 
It also appears that in the court leet records of 
the city of Manchester these officers are frequently 
mentioned ; two or more, it would seem, were 
appointed to oversee each of the more important 
streets. From 1552 to 1584 the word is spelled in 
these documents “ byrlamen” or “birlamen.” In 
1590 the “ bylawmen” for the Mylnegate had not 
done their duty in making presentments of swine 
that had been unyoked. In 1593 there was an 
order made that swine were not to come into the 
church or churchyard, nor into the market-place on 
market days; and in the following year the 
“berlawmen ” of every street were charged to be 
careful for their own circuits, and in general to 
look after the church and churchyard. In 1595 
the “ berlawmen ” were fined for suffering swine to 
go up and down the street unyoked. 

Another Correspondent, who writes from Al- 
trincham, tells us that at the “ Altrincham Court 
Leet, which is known to have been held since A.D. 
1290, Burleymen are annually appointed, who often 
prove useful in settling disputes. Their duty is to 
assess damage to gardens and fields caused by stray 
horses, cows, hens, &c. In some of the old records 
Burleyman has been spelled bye-lawman. In 
Knutsford and Mobberley townships Burleymen 
are appointed, and to show that neither the word 
nor the office is obsolete, I may add that I have 
within the past two years keard them give evidence 
in the county court of damage to growing crops 
and gardens,” 

The derivation of the word is obscure. We 
believe that “bye-lawman” is a false spelling, 
arising from the notion that the name of the office 
was taken from the fact that it was the duty of the 
person who bore it to see that the bye-laws were 
put in force, 








THE ORIGIN OF THE RUNES. 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 

WirH your permission I would say a few words 
respecting the Rev. Dr. I. Taylor’s book on the 
origin of the runes (‘Greeks and Goths’). I do 
so because it relates to things “quorum pars 
magna fui,’ and because a great number of fresh 
runic monuments are in my hands, unknown to 
Dr. Taylor, which strengthen his views. These 
new pieces will be published in vol. iii. of my ‘Old 
Northern Runic Monuments,’ which is in the 
press. 

The alphabet here discussed regards ourselves, 
the Scando-Anglian peoples; for, as is well 
known, and as Dr. Taylor points out, the Ger- 
man and Saxon races never had the art of writing 





till they borrowed the Roman A BC. May 
have been the efforis to explain whence and when 
the Gothic Northmen obtained their Futhork, ang 
of late the exploded theory that it came from the 
Roman alphabet has been revived—of course, with. 
out effect. But Dr. Taylor has hit upon a ney 
solution. Following the way in which the Gree, 
and Mediterranean alphabets were developed 
and noting the time which certain changes in 
letter-forms have required elsewhere, he comes to 
a conclusion which, in my opinion, is another 
example of the egg of Columbus. Reminding yg 
that the Goths must have obtained their letters jp 
the North—for there only are they found—ang 
from contact with a civilized race which had an 
alphabet in a shape to be the kernel of the oldest 
runes and give the motives of their future 
development, he points out that the problem 
is solved if we will hold fast certain facts, 
Many centuries before the time of Christ 
there existed a chain of flourishing Greek 
colonies, from Thrace and the Black Sea and 
the Crimea and Dnieper up towards the Vistula, 
But along the north-east Baltic shores was the 
Gothic March, whence their oncoming clans 
gradually moved north and west to what is 
now Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and south 
to the valley of the Danube. These northern 
Goths were confessedly the most mighty and 
civilized of all the Scando-Gothic tribes, and 
easily added the art of writing to their ow 
natural gifts. 

Now the oldest runic inscriptions known to 
us are supposed to be from the first Christian 
century. But everything shows that the runic 
writing must have been much longer in use, 
for we cannot so strictly date inscriptions written 
in the oldest manner (right to left) and in the 
oldest shapes and grammar, where no coin or 
ornament exists to help us, I have placed the 
oldest things in the first century after Christ, 
instead of one or two year-hundreds before, simply 
because I would rather make them too young than 
too old. 

Dr. Taylor concludes that the runic Futhork 
came in about six hundred years before Christ, 
and he ingeniously explains why the order of the 
runic staves was as it was. This result harmonizes 
everything. The direct Greek type of so many 
letters and the development of others from Greek 
motives are explained. The gradual change of 
sound and sign becomes clear. The masterly 
familiar freedom of the oldest rune-writing is no 
longer a mystery; and the explanation of the 
fact that the runes belong only to the Northmen 
and their colonies in Britain, not to the Saxons 
and the still more southern Germans, is the 
simplest result of the whole. It rests on grouads 
geographical and historical. 

Dr. Taylor’s book, like all others, contains some 
mistakes and some things more than doubtful. 
But no one, whatever his final conclusions may 
be, can read it without pleasure and profit, and 
it is written with a modesty far from common. 

Should Dr. Taylor be substantially right in his 
argument, of which, in my opinion, there is no 
doubt, it will have a wide influence on archeology 
generally, especially in Scandinavia, where our 
best men have long been demanding more elbow- 
room, longer time, for the Scandinavian Early 
Tron Age. Grorce STEPHENS. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have received 
vol. ii. of ‘Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des 
Menschen in dstlichen Europa. Nach polnischen 
und russischen Quellen,’ bearbeitet und herausg. 
von A. Kohn und C. Mehlis, Jena, 1879. This 
valuable réswmé throws great light, from aD 
archeological point of view, on Dr. Taylor's runic 
argument. We seeon the soil the powerful traces 
left by “Greeks and Goths” in this bridge-land 
from the East to the West. 


I pEspair of finding words which may explain 
to your reviewer a matter which to me seems 80 
simple as hardly to require any explanation. How- 
ever, I will again make the attempt. I hold that 
the phonetic evolution of the Gothic language was 
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panied and registered by a corresponding 
al abetic crolation i the fourth century A.D. 
the amount of phonetic change which had then 
taken place is stated for us by Grimms formula, 
while the amount of alphabetic change at the same 
iod is registered by the fourth century Futhore, 
Pee two registers can easily be compared, and 
ought, if the theory is correct, to agree. s 

Now, in the locus classicus which is 80 
triumphantly cited by your reviewer, I make 
this comparison. I compare the Greek letters of 
the fifth century Bc. with the same characters 
after they had been for many centuries in the 

ession of the Goths, and show that the phonetic 
changes in the Gothic language, as thus registered 
by the fourth century Futhore, are, as they ought 
to be, in close accordance with the same changes 
gs formulated by Grimm’s law. Why this close 
accordance should be fatal to my theory I fail to 
ive. 

The whole controversy is as if I were to start 
for a walk with a newly invented pedometer in 
my pocket. Arriving at the eighth milestone I 

out my pedometer, and observe that it 
registers exactly eight miles. The conclusion 
drawn by sundry pedometric experts is that the 
new pedometer is an accurate and useful instru- 
ment. The conclusion drawn by your reviewer is 
that, as I had not gone a single mile when I started, 
the pedometer ought to register zero instead of 
eight miles, and is therefore worthless. He adds 
that I am evidently confusing pedometers with 
milestones, whereas I ought to have known that 
“milestones are independent of, and anterior to, 
all pedometers.” When I reply that I am aware of 
the difference between pedometers and milestones, 
and also urge that the experts have approved of 
ny pedometer, he asks contemptuously, “ Of what 
importance can such approval be to me now that I 
have been driven to acknowledge that pedometers 
are one thing, and milestones are another ?” 

Isaac TAYLor, 


*,* We print the letter of our old contributor 
Prof. Stephens, but we cannot continue this con- 
toversy, which has brought us many letters. 

The construction, it would appear from Mr. 
Taylor’s letter, that ought to be put on the 
locus classicus is that it refers to a comparison of 
“the Greek letters of the fifth century B.c. with 
the sume characters after they had been for many 
vnturies in the possession of the Goths,” designed 
to “show that the phonetic changes in the Gothic 
language, as thus registered by the fourth century 
Futhore, are, as they ought to be, in close accord- 
ace with the same changes as formulated by 
Grimm’s law.” We are, therefore, to understand 
that the Goths adopted their alphabet from the 
Thracians in the fifth century B.c.; an assertion 
vhich rests on no foundation whatever, though 
it is obviously convenient to Mr. Taylor to 
make it, The expression “the same characters” 
demands attention. Clearly, according to Mr. 
luylor’s statement, the facts are as follows :— 
In all cases which come within the law of 
lautverschiebung, applied to Greek and Gothic 
nthe fourth century A.D., the sounds and their 
registers were identical in both languages in the 
ith century B.c. At that time the Gothic 
lnguage agreed with the Greek in signifying by 
j, th, ch, &c., every sound which in the fourth 
ntury had settled into, and was registered by, 
,d, 9, &e.! This looks convenient enough, and 
jet it leads to inconsistencies and confusions ; for 
itance, the derivation of the rune hn, u, a 
primitive vowel in the Gothic complex of 
inguages, from the Thracian “gamma” by the 
desperate expedient of “normal (!) debilitation,” 
wllaterally with the legitimate runic descendant k 
‘Greeks and Goths,’ pp. 36 and 80). This is not 
Yonderful. When unproved assumptions are treated 
8 facts no one need be surprised at comparative 
jhilology being enriched by such additions. 











MRS. BURTON'S “GAMANA-GAMANAM.” 
Oxford, July 29, 1879. 

Mrs. Burton, while admitting the mistakes 
in her work, does not evince much desire to culti- 
vate greater accuracy. She says I am unkind in 
calling her absurd, but a reference to my words 
will show that I applied that epithet not to her, 
but to a particular blunder in her book, the 
absurdity of which is scarcely diminished by her 
explanation. It appears that this startling if not 
absurd blunder was caused by a lamentable 
lacuna—a sort of hiatus valde deflendus—which 
the authoress engages to fill up from her notes in 
her new edition. 

Allow me to request that if, to make amends 
for a vacuum in her text, the effect of which is to 
exhibit me in a ridiculous light, she generously 
throws in a little additional sauce in the shape 
of a spicy anecdote about “gammon” and my 
alleged “craze,” she will at the same time ex- 
plain that gamand-gamanam (with a hyphen) is 
no word of mine, but simply another error for 
which she alone is responsible. 

Monier WILLIAMS. 








Literary Gossip. 

THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
decided to publish Prof. Jowett’s translation 
of Thucydides in four volumes, viz., the pre- 
face, two volumes of the translation, and a 
fourth volume of commentary and notes. 


In the course of the autumn there will 
appear a work on Cyprus from the pen of the 
wife of the late adjutant of the 42nd High- 
landers. This officer, when his regiment left 
the island, stayed behind in command of the 
military police, and Mrs. Scott Stevenson, 
having learned modern Greek, has been able, 
during her residence at Kyrenia, to gain a 
considerable insight into the habits of the 
country people. 


Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., is en- 
gaged upon a work on ‘Open-Air Primitive 
Assemblies in Britain.’ His collection of 
instances, which is large, will be divided into 
‘“‘ Examples from Early Records,” “ Revivals,” 
and * Survivals,” and will be illustrated by 
examples from other lands, such as Grimm 
and Michelet have given us. 

Ir is rumoured that the University of 
Cambridge Commissioners consider it desirable 
to fix the tenure and emoluments of “ prize” 
fellowships uniformly throughout the Univer- 
sity ; the tenure to be for six years, and the 
emoluments to be 250/. a year; also that 
minor scholarships should be given only for 
one year at first, and that their continuance 
or exchange for foundation scholarships be 
dependent on conduct and success in study at 
the University. Further, they are said to be 
in favour of fixing the maximum amount of a 
minor scholarship at 50/. The multiplication 
of separate examinations is no less an evil, 
perhaps, and all competition between colleges 
to gain the cleverest men by prizes should be 
most strongly deprecated. We also hear a talk 
of the creation of a new office of “ Religious 
Instructor.” Many tutors, no doubt, would be 
glad to be relieved of some of their proper 
responsibility in this way, but many would 
object to the possible interference of this officer: 
dual or divided government, lay and sacerdotal, 
has often proved futile. It is likely that there 
will be strong opposition to such a proposal. 

THE Trustees of Shakspeare’s Birthplace 
proceed next week to the election of a libra- 
rian, but, so far as we are aware, without 





having taken any measures for the invitation 
of candidates. The post is one which, even at 
a small salary, might attract a Shakspearean 
scholar fitted for the custody of the smali but 
extremely valuable collection that will be 
entrusted to his care. Let us hope that this 
may be the case, and that the vacancy will 
not be even temporarily supplied by the 
election of an incompetent nobody. 

Mr. Jonn Cook WItson, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, intends to publish a volume 
containing disquisitions on Aristotle’s Ethics. 

THe New Testament Revision company 
meeting at Westminster have made such pro- 
gress in their work that the New Testament 
is likely to be published by the University 
Presses early in 1880.. It is intended to issue 
in the first instance two editions, a large hand- 
some octavo, and a small cheaper volume for 
more general use. The English and American 
companies are now busy with the final re- 
vision of passages in which the same Greek 
words are found, so as to bring the transla- 
tion into greater harmony. 

Messrs. De La Rue & Co. have in the 
press a new book by “ Cavendish,” consisting 
of general and historical essays on cards and 
card games, decisions of the late Mr. Clay on 
disputed points, and a collection of card-room 
anecdotes and reminiscences. 

THE number of students matriculating in 
the University of London continues to in- 
crease, and the statistics of the recent July 
examination have special interest : 919 candi- 
dates presented themselves, of whom upwards 
of 500—about 60 per cent.—passed ; 155 of 
them in Honours, and 53 of these with marks 
enough to obtain a prize, the nuniber of 
prizes, however, being seven only. Forty-nine 
ladies passed, of whom more than half—28 in 
aill—werein Honours from the third place down- 
wards ; and the rest were in the first division, 
none in the second. Of the entire number 
who passed, 69 are described as gaining their 
knowledge by “ private study” or by “ private 
study and tuition.” The rest come from 
colleges and schools throughout the kingdom. 


THE next number of the Westminster Review 
will contain an essay on the Bohemian language 
and literature by Mr. Morfill, With this the 
series of his articles on Slavonic literature as 
far as the great branches are concerned will 
be concluded. We understand that the author 
intends to give also a résumé of the literature 
ef the minor Slavonic dialects. ~ 


Tue Rev. W. Dunn Macray is preparing a 
series of pamphlets with the title of ‘“ Anec- 
dota Bodleiana: Gleanings from Bodleian 
MSS.” The first number, which is in type, 
will contain ‘A Short View of the State of 
Ireland,’ written in 1605 by Sir John Uaring- 
ton, Kt., with a short preface and some notes 
by the editor. 

A SELECTION from the writings of the late 
Mr. W. Forsyth, editor of the Aberdeen Jour- 
nal, is in course of preparation. The work 
will be accompanied by a memoir from the 
pen of Mr. Alexander Walker, who edited, in 
1871, a volume of selections from the writings 
of John Ramsay, Mr. Forsyth’s predecessor. 

A NEw catalogue of the Brighton Free 
Library is in preparation, under the care of 
its able and energetic curator, Mr. B. Lomax. 
The collection is comparatively rich in clas- 
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sical and theological literature, but sadly 
imperfect in most other branches and in 
ordinary books of reference, a defect not 
likely to be remedied so long as the increase 
of books is entirely dependent on voluntary 
gifts. That this should be the case is hardly 
creditable to a town of such magnitude and 
pretensions. 


THE Council of the Library Association 


have decided to collect information concerning | 


special collections of books throughout the 
country, including those in private hands as 
well as those in public institutions. The 
undertaking is difficult, and inquiries can 
only be made gradually and locally. It has 
been thought expedient to begin with Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, and Mr. J. H. Nodal 
has undertaken to present to the meeting of 
the Association at Manchester, in September, 
next, as complete a view as possible of the 
different special collections that are preserved 
in those two counties. 

AN autobiography of the late Senator Count 
Giovanni Arrivabene is in the press, and will 
shortly be published under the title of ‘Memorie 
della mia Vita (1795-1859)” Count Arriva- 
bene is well known as a writer on political 
economy, but his ‘ Memorie’ will be principally 
interesting from the reminiscences of his youth, 
when he took a conspicuous part in the early 
movement against Austria, 

THE life of George Moore by Mr. Samuel 
Smiles has been translated into Italian by 
Signor Costanza Giglioli, and will be published 
by G. Barbéra of Florence. 


Pror. Paot Meyer, of Paris, will publish 
in the Romania a series of articles with the 
title of ‘Les Manuscrits Francais de Cam- 
bridge.’ The forthcoming fasciculus will con- 
tain the description of the MSS. at St. John’s 
College. 

THE last Bulletin of the Société pour 
V’Etude des Questions d’Enseignement Supé- 
rieur contains, amongst other articles, an 
elaborate essay on the University of London 
by M. B. Buisson. 

TuE Rabbinical school of Breslau will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary on the 10th 
inst. Professors of the establishment, as well 
as former pupils who are now eminent Rabbis, 
are preparing literary publications for the occa- 
sion. We have already received two of them: (1) 
Dr. 8. Gronemann’s essay, ‘Die Jonathan’sche 
Pentateuch-Uebersetzung in ihren Verhiilt- 
nissen zur Halacha, ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der iiltesten Exegese,’ an important 
contribution to the history of the Targum 
literature ; (2) Dr. Joseph Perles’s ‘ Kalmymos 
ben Kalonymos Sendschreiben an Joseph 
Kaspi,’ which contains much information for 
the literary history of the Jews in Provence. 


Dr. ApDoLF HELD, the eminent Professor of 
Political Economy, and colleague as such of 
the well-known Prof. Nasse, has been appointed 
to a chair of Political Economy at Berlin. 
Dr. Held’s English friends, personal and 
philosophical, will be glad to hear of his pro- 
motion. 


Mr. ALFrep Witcox has retired from the 
editorship of the West London Observer. 


THE halfpenny papers in the provinces are 


gradually increasing in number. The last 
started is the Derby Daily Telegraph, an 
evening paper, and the first daily published 





in Derby. It made its appearance on Mon- 
day last, and is, on the whole, an excellent 
journal for the price. It was issued by the 
proprietor of the old Derby and Chesterfield 
Reporter, first published in 1823, and carried 
on by the same family up to the present time. 
Curiously enough, the publisher and pro- 
prietor is a lady, Mrs. E. M. Pike, and she is 
probably the first of her sex that ever started 
a daily paper in this country. The editor is 
Mr. Walter J. Piper, for many years favourably 
known as a journalist in Sheffield. 

Messrs. Hopeson have kindly called our 
attention to an error we made in mentioning 
the price at which a copy of the édition de luxe 
of Thackeray’s works was sold by auction at 
their rooms on the 16th ult. It appears that 
the whole twenty-four volumes, and not the 
twenty volumes which have already appeared, 
were sold for thirty guineas. 

Mr. 8. St. Jony’s long-promised life of 
Sir James Lrooke is nearly ready. Sir James’s 
papers were bequeathed to Mr. St. John, and 
the work will endeavour to vindicate the 
Rajah’s efforts to suppress Dyak piracy, and 
answer the charges brought against him by 
Mr. Cobden and afterwards by Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. St. John’s publishers, Messrs. Blackwoed, 
have also in the press a novel of trans-Indus 
life, by Mr. Thorburn, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, the author of ‘ Bannu,’ a tale, which 
was favourably noticed in this journal. 

THe death is announced of Prof. Lorimer, 
the author of a life of Knox. 

AmonG new books published in France are 
‘Urbain Grandier et les Possédées de Loudun,’ 
a work founded on unpublished documents by 
G. Legué and Ch. Barbier; the first volume 
of the “(Euvres Complétes” of M. Lanfrey, 
containing ‘ L’Eglise et les Philosophes au 
Dix-huitiéme Siécle,’ and introduced by a 
biographical sketch by M. de Pressensé; 
‘L’Apostat, Confession de Abbé Jacques’; 
and ‘Curieuses Inepties des Enseignes et In- 
scriptions Publiques de Paris en 1877-1878 
et Moyen de les Corriger,’ by Victor-Charles 
Préseau. 





Chronological History of Plants: Man's 
Record of his own Existence illustrated 
through their Names, Uses, and Companion- 
ship. By Charles Pickering, M.D. (Boston, 
U.S., Little, Brown & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

THis work shows immense knowledge of 

natural history and extensive erudition, but it 

is useless and, indeed, almost incomprehensible 
in the crude form in which it has been pub- 
lished. The late Dr. Charles Pickering was 
appointed about forty years ago a member 
of one of the expeditions which are under- 
taken periodically by the Government of the 

United States for scientific exploration. The 

expedition having left certain countries unex- 

plored, Dr. Pickering set out alone to visit 

Malta, Egypt, the Red Sea, and the coasts of 

east Africa, and western India; and returning 

to America in 1845, he published his great 
work on the ‘Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution,’ fcrming the ninth 
volume of the records of the exploring expedi- 
tion, at Boston in 1848. It is the best account 


| we possess of the Malay, Mongolian, Papuan, 


———— 
Negro, Telingan, Ethiopian, Abyssinian, anq 
Arabian races, and of the migrations of man }; 
sea ; and its publication at once secured Dr 
Pickering’s reputation as a practical and scien. 
tific anthropologist. While writing this book 
he made what he called a chronological dis. 
covery in regard to the length and the sucegs. 
sive eras of the ending of the Egyptian “Greg 
Year,” the period of time counted by a calendar 
of 365 days. The Egyptians adhered to such 
| a calendar for 4,000 years, and the result is 
according to Dr. Pickering, “that the date of 
every event in Egyptian history has been pre. 
served and can be recovered ; that the date of 
every event mentioned in the Bible up to and 
beyond the days of Abraham can be equally 
recovered by means of the Egyptian Great 
Year; and the same holds good in regard 
to the earlier events in Greek and Roman 
history.” This idea led to the present 
work, the announcement of which Dr, Picker. 
ing formally made in 1858, when he 
described it as ‘‘an intelligible account of the 
human family from its earliest traces down. 
wards in the grand procession of mortality to 
the present day.” The preface makes no sug. 
gestion of an explanation, without which this 
posthumous publication (Ur. Pickering died 
last year) is not only unintelligible but 
absolutely forbidding. It begins, for instance, 
with the following sentences :— 

“In the distribution of species over the globe, 
the order of nature has been obscured through 
the interference of man. He has transported 
animals and plants to countries where they were 
previously unknown ; extirpating the forests and 
cultivating the soil, until the face of the globe 
itself is changed. To ascertain the amount of 
this interference displaced species must be di:- 
tinguished, and traced each to its original home, 
Detached observations have been already given in 
the twenty-first and succeeding chapters of my 
‘Races of Man’; but when such observations are 
extended to all parts of the globe the accum- 
lated facts require some plan of arrangement. A 
list will naturally assume the chronological order, 
beginning with Egypt, the country that contains 
the earliest records of the human family; and 
receding geographically from the same central 
point of reference. 4713 Bo. (=4493+4 of a 
* Phoenix’ =220 years=; of a ‘Great Year’), the 
so-called Julian Period. The Eyyptian years, 
however, being calendar years—47!1 B.c. 4491 BC. 
(= 4493 in calendar years—=2953 + 1540) beginning 
of the first Great Year in the Egyptian reckoning.” 
This is all in the way of introduction or 
general remarks that Dr. Pickering, or rather 
his editors, have attached to a large quarto 
volume of over twelve hundred closely printed 
pages. Not even a table of contents is given, 
aud the reader has to find for himself the 
chapters into which the book is divided. 
They are so difficult to find that we may as 
well give the numbers of the pages where 
they begin, viz :— 

1. The colonization of Egypt [years embraced 

B.C. 4000—3769], p. 3. 
2. Early Kings of Egypt [z.c. 3769—1873] 
. 62. 
: The Shepherd Kings [B c. 1873—1614], p. 94. 
. The Pharaohs [zc. 1614—664] p. 102. 
. Greek Ascendency [Bc. 664—200], p. 224. 
The Roman Dominion [pc. 200—a.D. 79) 

p. 394. 

. The Early Christian Period [a.p. 79—640} 
516. 

‘ The Early Muslim Period [a.p. 640—1493], 
p. 603. 

. The Reign of Commerce [.p. 1493], p. 854. 
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entries, after the few introductory lines above 
quoted, is as follows :— 

« Artemisia Judaica of the Sinai Desert. A 
kind of wormvood, called in Egypt ‘shyeh’; in 
which we recognize the ‘shyh’ of Gen. ii. 5, 
xxi, 15; Job xxx. 4 to 7, and ‘shea of Haly 
Abbas, and Avicenna: A. Judaica was observed 
py Rauwolf, iii. 22, p. 456, and Hasselquist, in 
Palestine ; by Forskal, p. 191, and Delile in the 
Desert around Suez, collected there for transporta- 
tion to the drug shops of Egypt.” 

The implication here certainly is that the 
verse 5 of Genesis ii. is a record of B.c. 4491- 
4713, while it is dogmatically assumed that 
the Hebrew word shyh means the Artemisia 
Judarca. 

To say nothing of Dr. Pickering’s chrono- 
logy; wormwood is first mentioned in the Old 
Testament in Deuteronomy xxix. 18, under 
its Hebrew name of Ja’nah, and last in Amos 
yi. 12, where in the English Bible it is trans- 
lated “hemlock,”—‘ Ye have turned judg- 
ment into gall, and the fruit of righteousness 
into hemlock [wormwood].” Dr. Pickering’s 
pext entry is of the palm, Borassus dichotomus, 
which he identifies as the source of the 
“bdellium ” of Gen. ii. 12. Bdellium has by 
some obsolete authorities been referred to 
Borassus dichotomus, but it has been long 
known to be a product of the Balsamodendron 
Muli and B. pubescens of Stocks, both natives 
of Scinde, and if the ddolach of Gen. ii. 12 
rally is bdellium, Dr. Pickering missed an 
important point in the chronology of the 
ancient commerce of India ; for it shows that 
even at the time when the Book of Genesis 
was written, and long before the name of 
India appears in the contemporary records of 
utiquity, a trade had already been established 
between India and Egypt. Borassus dicho- 
mus was the name given by White to the 
aamples of Hyphcene Thebaica, the “ Doum 
Palm” of Egypt, found on Diu Island and at 
other parts of western India, and which, like 
the casual specimens of Adansonia diyitata 
found in similar localities, were probably in- 
twduced by the Arabian navigators, who, 
tefore the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean, commanded the whole trade 
between eastern Africa and the coasts of 
wuthern Asia. 

Under the date p.c. 4271, Ficus carica, the 
ig, is mentioned in connexion with Gen. iii. 7, 
“and they sewed fig-leaves together.” But 
Ir. Pickering here also utterly fails to mark 
the significance of this reference. Few plants 
ihrow greater light on the early migrations of 
unkind than the fig. Hanbury, the most 
aeurate of writers on the history of plants, 
ills into the startling error of stating that 
“the fig was not known in Greece and the 
Archipelago and the neighbouring coasts of 
4sia Minor during the Homeric age, though 
itwas very common in later times,” the fact 
ting that both the wild fig, épsveds, the 
meat wild fig-tree near the sources of the 
Scamander, and the cultivated ovxéy are men- 
tioned by Homer. But the fig is a native of 
Kaghan and the valleys about Kandahar, and 
jtobably spread westward and south-westward 
vith the earliest migrations of mankind along 
he southern slopes of the Hindu Kush and 
Caucasus into all the countries of the Mediter- 
unean. The story of Adam and Eve was 
jtobably carried along with it into Assyria. 
| would be really difficult to understand that 





Dr. Pickering meant to illustrate the history 
of mankind by the migrations of animals and 
plants, except for the title of his book. The 
overwhelming mass of information which he 
has collected into this volume is for the most 
part introduced without any apparent con- 
nexion with its ostensible subject, and in a 
manner that isoften absolutely inexnlicable. Be- 
tween B.c. 4036and B.v. 3946, under the head of 
the “ Colonization of Egypt,” he gives a list 
of all the Desert Flora described by Forskal, 
Delile, and other botanical authorities. Under 
the head of “ 1870” the sole entry is, ‘‘Sep. 
20th, the Prussian army having arrived before 
Paris, the Italian forces of King Victor 
Emmanuel enter Rome, and the political or 
temporal power of the Papacy brought to an 
end.” 

The most extraordinary statements are 
entered without a word of exception or tittle 
of proof, such as that the Ramayana was 
written “as early perhaps” as a.p. 597, and 
that the Mahabharata is “ hardly earlier” than 
A.D. 635. Immediately after the latter entry 
nineteen lines of pointless information are 
given on Solanum Melongena, the “egg plant.” 
Under the head of the Ramayana, nearly all 
the plants described in Roxburgh’s ‘I'lora 
Indica’ are enumerated, without the slightest 
pertinence to their botanical chronology. The 
greatest ignorance is often shown of subjects 
on which the author of such a work might 
have been expected to be fully and accurately 
informed, as of the history of the fig, vine, 
frankincense, custard apple, orange, lemon, 
&c.; while, even when the information given is 
correct, the unsystematic manner in which it 
is presented renders it altogether valueless. 
Again, whole lines of references are often 
made up of the most puzzling abbreviations, 
to which not the slightest clue is anywhere 
afforded, 

The undertaking was indeed altogether be- 
yond Dr. Pickering’s or any man’s natural 
powers ; and he showed a defect in culture in 
attempting it. It is too vast to be mastered 
in any single lifetime. Important sections of 
it have already been exhaustively treated 
by Salmasius, Bochart, Sprengel, Fée, and 
Hanbury and Fliickiger. Dr. Pickering has 
touched nothing that they have done without 
misunderstanding and confusing it ; and when 
he comes to the plants introduced into general 
notice by modern travellers, botanists, and 
traders, his accounts are at once less thorough 
and far less clear than Loudon’s unpretending 
‘Encyclopedia of Plants.’ Had Dr. Picker- 
ing contented himself with writing the histury 
of the introduction of Old World plants into 
America, or of American plants into Europe 
and Asia and Africa, he might, had he worked 
on a comprehensive and systematic plan, have 
succeeded in producing a really valuable work, 
which is much needed. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Pickering’s credit, 
the worst point about this book is that its plan 
is radically bad, and this defect, it is evident, 
was natural toitsauthor. In the last chapters, 
xxi. to xxvi., of his ‘ Races of Man,’ he treats 
of the introduction of plants and animals into 
various countries, and although the arrange- 
ment of the information is very clear, it is all 
given in detached observations, just as in 
the present work. A plant or animal is 
enumerated among the introductions into a 
country, but it is not said when it was intro- 





duced, or of what country it is a native, or 
when and by whom it is first mentioned. 
How much remains to be done in tracing the 
early migrations of plants is illustrated by the 
remaining monuments of antiquity, and by 
such testaments of the primitive  civili- 
zations of mankind as the Bible, the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and the Vedas, the 
Code of Menu, the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. Nothing is more instructive than 
to make lists of the plants figured on 
these monuments or named in these books, 
and to place opposite each the name of 
its native country. If first we make certain 
of the identity of the plant and then of its 
natural habitat, ascertain the approximate 
age of the monument or writing record- 
ing it, and bear in mind the course of con- 
terporary history, an intelligent conclusion 
may be formed about its gradual passage from 
one country to another, even in the most 
ancient times. 

A fruit is represented on the sculptures of 
Assyria which has been conjectured to be the 
pineapple. Whatever it may be it cannot 
possibly be the pineapple, which is a native of 
Peru, and has not been known in the Old 
World for more than a hundred years, A 
fruit is represented on the paintings of Ajunta 
which can only be taken to represent a custard 
apple, which it cannot really be, as the custard 
apple is a native of South America, and was 
only introduced into India after the discovery 
of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
by Da Gama. A large number of American 
plants were introduced by the Portuguese into 
the East, and it is very desirable to collect 
together the first notices of these plants by 
native writers and European travellers in 
India. Before the Portuguese the Arabs suc- 
ceeded in introducing an immense number of 
Egyptian and East African plants int» India, 
and the first notices of them in India by 
Hindu and Mohammedan writers would be of 
the highest interest. After the English and 
Dutch had found their way to the East Indies, 
in the seventeenth century, the Flora of the 
tropical world was laid before the view of 
all Europe, and scientific societies were 
everywhere formed. Systematic botany was 
gradually built up by the labours of Mori- 
son, Iiermann, Ray, Magnolius, and Tourne- 
fort, and the migrations of plants from 
country to country were carefully and 
indelibly recorded, and so widely published 
as to have become a subject of popular 
knowledge. Lven when he has to deal with 
these indisputable statements, Dr. Pickering, 
owing to his appetite for encyclopzdiac know- 
ledge and method of detached compilation, is 
confusedand inconclusive. His book proves how 
widely he had read and his enthusiasm in the 
researches to which his whole life was devoted, 
and so far it tends to heighten our opinion, if 
that be possible, of his work on the ‘ Races of 
Man’; but in itself the ‘Chronological History 
of Plants’ cannot possibly add to his repu- 
tation as an anthropologist of the most widely 
accepted authority. It is, to speak plainly, a 
tiresome, irritating, and worthless compilation. 
No one can understand it as it has been pub- 
lished, and, in spite of the stupendous labour 
bestowed on it, no one dare rely on it. It is 
neither a work of popular information nor of 
learned and critical reference. It is a common- 
place book, whick was, no doubt, of the 
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utmost use to its compiler, but it should never 
have been published. Nor, indeed, is it 
possible to attempt, with any hope of suc- 
cess, the publication of such a catholicon, 
aiming as it does at conveying complete know- 
ledge on the vast subject of which it treats, 
until the further discoveries and studies of 
palzographers and archeologists like Dr. 
Brugsch, M. Lenormant, and General Cunning- 
ham, have more fully unfolded the hidden 
lore brought down to our times in the most 
ancient stone monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
and India. 








The Ibis: a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology. 
Index to the First, Second, and Third Series 
(1859-1876). Edited by Osbert Salvin, F.R.S. 
(Van Voorst.) 

GREAT progress has been made of late years in 
scientific ornithology, and it is to the cultivators 
of this special department that biology owes the 
first satisfactory scheme of the geographical dis- 
tribution of life on our globe, and much of the 
evidence on which the theory of evolution has 
been supported. In England this progress has 
been Jargely due to the exertions of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union. It is now more than a 
quarter of a century since ‘‘a few, gentlemen 
attached to the study of ornithology, most of 
them more or less connected with the University 
of Cambridge,” were in the habit of meeting in 
a private and social manner to discuss their 
favourite topics. In 1858 they formed them- 
selves into a union for the purpose of establish- 
ing a quarterly journal of ornithology, and 
among the twenty original members we find 
names now familiar as household words to 
ornithologists, as Eyton, Godman, Gurney, 
Newton, Salvin, Sclater, Tristram, and Wolley. 
Next year appeared the first volume of the Ibis, 
which at once took a high place among zoologi- 
cal periodicals, a reputation which has been well 
sustained by its successors. Memoirs of the 
highest value on systematic ornithology have 
been mingled with most interesting accounts of 
field work and exploration ; for the banner of 
the ‘‘BO.U.” has been carried all over the 
world, from China to Peru, and from the Paleo- 
crystic Sea to the Antarctic icebelt. As the 
series of its volumes gradually lengthened, the 
need of a general index was more and more felt, 
and on the completion of the third series the 
laborious task of its preparation was entrusted 
to Mr. Salvin, one of the present editors of the 
Ibis. The volume before us, containing over 
four hundred closely printed pages of references, 
reflects great credit on him and on his co- 
adjutors (among whom we are glad to see the 
names of several ladies), and it cannot fail to be 
of great service not only to ornithologists, but 
to students of evolution, geographical distribu- 
tion, and general natural history: 





SOCIETIES. 

Quekett MicroscoricaL.— July 25.— Anni- 
versary Meeting.—Prof. Huxley, President, in 
the chair.—The Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee congratulated the members upon the 
continued progress and prosperity of the 
Society.—The President delivered the annual 
address, in the course of which he pointed out 
the beneficial results to science which might 
reasonably be expected to follow the work of 
the members of such a society, even if only 
originally entered upon by way of amusement ; 
and he indicated to them various lines of 
research which it lay in their power far more 
efficiently to follow out than was possible to 
men whose lives were devoted to science as a 
profession.—The result of the ballot for Officers 
and Council was as follows : President, Dr. T. 
Spencer Cobbold ; Vice-Presidents, Prof. Huxley, 
Dr. Matthews, Mr. Michael, Mr. C. Stewart ; 
to supply vacancies on the Committee, Messrs. 





F. Coles, A. Cottam, E. Dadswell, J. W. 
Groves, J. W. Reed, J. C. Sigsworth, and T. C. 
White ; Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Gay; Secretary, 
Mr. J. E. Ingpen ; Foreign Secretary, Dr. M. C. 
Cx Ai ike. 








Science Gossip. 

THE Commissioners of 1851 have granted per- 
mission to the City companies to build a Tech- 
nical School at South Kensington, near the 
post-office in Exhibition Road. 

THE appetite of Prof. C. H. F. Peters for the 
discovery of small planets does not seem to be 
exhausted, and the announcement has been 
received of the commencement of the third hun- 
dred of those bodies by his discovery of No. 201 
(the thirty-seventh of his), on the 28th of last 
month (July). 

THE planet Jupiter is now in the constellation 
Aquarius, and rises about half-past eight in the 
evening, reaching the meridian at two o’clock in 
the morning. 

Giiprrn’s ‘Forest Scenery,’ after an interval of 
forty-five years, is about to reappear in a new 
edition, with notes and an introduction by 
Francis George Heath, author of ‘Our Wood- 
land Trees.’: The last reproduction of Gilpin’s 
most famous work was the edition, published in 
1834, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who, how- 
ever, by a curious oversight, copied Gilpin’s 
first edition of the ‘ Forest Scenery,’ published 
in 1791, and consequently omitted a number of 
important additions to and corrections of the 
work made by Gilpin for the editions of 1794 
and 1808. It appears that the third edition of 
1808 is not even in the British Museum. Mr. 
Heath’s reissue, printed from the text of the 
third edition, will be illustrated by eighteen 
drawings on wood, all specially redrawn from 
the original landscapes, &c., of Gilpin, and by a 
frontispiece engraving of Gilpin’s church at 
Boldre. 

WE regret to hear that Major H. C. B. 
Tanner has been prevented by illness from pro- 
secuting his intended exploration of Kaftiristan, 
and has been compelled to return to India. 

In the July number of the Scottish Naturalist 
Mr. J. Cameron, of Sunderland, commences a 
catalogue of Gaelic names of plants, collected 
from every available source, which is at once 
instructive and entertaining. When possible, 
the compiler gives the probable meaning and 
derivation of the Gaelic name, and quotations 
showing its use; while, for purposes of com- 
parison, he adds many names from the nearly 
allied Welsh and Irish. 

A MINERALOGICAL chart and geological map of 
the Shetland Islands, intended to exemplify 
Prof. Forster-Heddle’s papers on the geognosy 
of Shetland, has been published by the Minera- 
logical Society. By means of divers colours the 
various deposits and formations are distinctly 
represented, and of easy reference. 

THE recent experiments in electric lighting 
have led to careful investigation of all paris of 
the apparatus employed, and of the effects 
developed in the process of illumination. Prof. 
F. Rossetti, of Padua, contributes to the dis- 
cussion a paper ‘Sulla Temperatura della Luce 
Elettrica,’ particularly the temperature of the 
polar points of the carbons during the produc- 
tion of light. The Professor having within the 
past two years made researches on the tempera- 
ture of flame, and on the meaf temperature of 
the Sun, has brought experience to his present 
task, and states among his results that the 
positive pole of the carbon during the produc- 
tion of light has always a temperature notably 
superior to that of the negative pole, and that 
this temperature varies with the variations in 
the intensity of the current. 

Tue fifth volume of the ‘Description Physique 
de la République Argentine,’ with atlas of 
coloured plates, by Dr. Burmeister, Director of 





. —_= 
the Museo Publico of Buenos Ayres, hag just 


been distributed. 


WE regret to announce the death of Dr. G.H 
Bachhoftner, who died at his house in Hamme. 
smith on July 22nd, aged sixty-nine. He Was 
for upwards of thirty years a popular lecturer at 
the Polytechnic Institution and the Royal 
Colosseum, on natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and astronomy. The Royal Polytechnic, j, 
fact, was originated by him, a meeting being 
held at his house at which he suggested the 
scheme. 

WE have received Atti della R. Accademiq dei 
Lincei, anno ccixxvi., for 1878-79. This jou. 
nal contains several valuable papers in relation 
to Italian geology, an important memoir by the 
President, Cav. Q. Sella, ‘Delle Forme Cristal. 
line dell’ Anglesite de Sardegna,’ and some 
interesting communications in physics and 
chemistry. 

THE Committee of Chemical Arts of the 
Société d’Encouragement pour I’Industrie Na. 


| tionale have been examining the new compound 


**Silicuret of Iron,” prepared by Prof. Lay. 
rence Smith. This peculiar steel (/) has the 
colour of platinum, a specific gravity of 65, 
It does not rust in the air, and it is not corroded 
by nitric acid, and scarcely by any reagent 
except fluor-hydric acid and by alkalies at a red 


| heat. 
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Will Close on Saturday next, August 9th. 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS —Forty. 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Open from Nine till Dusk. 
Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, See, 


Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
MODERN PAINTINGS will CLUSE August 4tb. pen from Nine 
till Seven.—Admission, Une Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings, 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, DUDLEY GALLERY, 
£gyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Consisting of Drawings, £tchings, and 
Engravings. OPEN DAILY from Ten tiil Six.—Admittance, le ; 
Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M'NAIR, Sec. 


DOR#’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE 
TORLUM,’ ‘CHRIST ENTERING JEKUSALEM,’ and ‘The 
BRAZEN SEKPENT’ (the latter just completed), each 3% by 22 feet, 
with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soluiers of the Cross,’ * Night of the 
Crucifixion,’ * House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY,%, 
New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 

MARIANNE NORTH’S EXHIBITION of OIL SKETCHES of 
INDIa and the ARCHIPELAGU at 9, Conduit Street. Daily, Nine 
till Seven. —Admission, 18. 








Personal and Professional Recollections of the 
late Sir G. G. Scott. Edited by G. 6. 
Scott. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tne publication of these autobiographical 

“ Recollections” is exceedingly ill advised. The 

author's son has, indeed, purged his father's 

“ Recollections ” of much which was “ unsuited 

for publication,” and much that was of purely 

domestic interest, but which, nevertheless, the 
author intended should be printed. Mr. Scott 
would have done better if he had cancelled 
still more, if be did not feel justified in sup- 
pressing the entire work, and he appears to 
have felt this, for he quotes his father's 
positive injunctions as a warrant for doing 
what he has done. Unfortunately the book is 
not only a deferice of Sir Gilbert’s career, it 
is full of insinuations against others, against 
their conduct towards himself, their motives, 
and their professional abilities. The painful 
and humiliating story of the Foreign Office 
competition, and of Sir Gilbert Scott's share 
in that transaction, is related in such a way 
that the reader wonders while he reads that 
any man could pen such an indictment against 
himself. The spectacle of an architect who 
possessed many claims to respect urging a long 
series of special pleas in his own behalf, and 
justifying himself at every step, is, at the best, 
unpleasant ; but these excuses need not have 
been accompanied by constant disparagement of 
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others, and by a disagreeable tone of self-asser- 
tion, and what must be called a strange obliquity 
of judgment. This unfortunate temper was, 
however, displayed at an early period in the 
autobiograpler’s career. The Cambridge 
Camden Society fell out with Mr. Scott. That 
society comprised the prophets of “ restora- 
tion,” and was the main promoter of the sacer- 
dotal dilettanteism which has deprived England 
of nine-tenths of its historical and architectural 
relics. It was an urgent supporter of chancel- 
building, and therefore the patron of every- 
thing which is implied by chancel-building. 
It quarrelled with the architect who “ pleaded ” 
for the “faithful restoration” of so many ancient 
buildings, of course not because Mr. Scott had 
refused to build chancels ; but surely the writer 
was unwise who penned the following sen- 
tences upon a crooked policy :— 

“T may here mention that during this period 
the Cambridge Camden Society, with many of 
whose views I strongly sympathized, and who had 
been at one time most friendly, had suddenly, and 
with no reason that I could ever discover, become 
my most determined opponents. My subsequent 
success was, for many years, in spite of every effort 
on their part to put me down by criticisms of the 
most galling character. No matter how strenuous 
my endeavours at improvement, everything was 
met by them with scorn and contumely. I he- 
lieve, though I did not know it at the time, that 
this partly originated in a mistake. They had 
recommended me to the restoration of a church in 
Berks, aud a parish opposition having been got up 
against restoring the ancient and very fine open 


‘seats, Archdeacon Thorpe, the President of the 


society (in whose archdeaconry it was situated) 
went with me to a parish meeting, to endeavour to 
quell the opposition. His eloquence and archi- 
diaconal authority were alike unavailing, and the 
farmers carried their point against him, to his no 
swall chagrin. I fancy that the members of the 
society vented their vexation upon me, though I 
was a8 earnest in the cause as they, and that they 
believed the adverse vote was to have been carried 
into execution, whereas I had watched my oppor- 
tunity, and had effected by default (!) what the 
archdeacon had failed to carry by assault, and I 
bad in fact gained my point to the full, without 
saying a word about it, so that I had, in reality, a 
double claim on their approval.” 

Yet in spite of Scott’s apparent readiness 


but while complaining of the “irresponsible 
frivolity” of Lord Palmerston, and protesting 
against the unfairness of following a freak of 
private opinion and changing a design which 
has been chosen as the best of many offered 
in competition, he forgets that Messrs. Coe 
and Holland were the successful competitors, 
and that his own design was not selected by the 
official judges, and that it owed its selection to 
a freak of private judgment. Woodward’s fine 
design being excluded, we supported Scott’s 
claims heartily at that time, but it is impos- 
sible not to see our author’s mistake in laying 
so much stress on his own appointment being 
official and regular, for in point of fact his 
entire claims were based on an irregularity. 
Still, he was quite right in saying,— 

“Digby Wyatt, though no Goth, held loyally to 
our compact, and we went on in a forlorn hope. 
Even Mr. Disraeli told me that there was no 
chance of carrying it, but Lord John Manners 
held firmly to his own decision, and met the 
attack in Parliament manfully, and with great 
success, Indeed, the opponents trusted to 
numbers, and cared little about argument, while 
Lord Palmerston didn’t care a straw what buf- 
foonery he gave vent to, for the greater the twaddle 
he talked, the louder of course was the laughter, 
and that was his deadly weapon.” 

Lord Palmerston’s tyrannical interference 
drove puor Scott to despair: far better for him 
had he refused the ignominious alternative 
offered by the jesting Premier. But the cata- 
strophe is told in the following passage :— 

“ At the commencement nothing could have 
induced me to volunteer a classic design ; but the 
battle, though long one of style, came at last to 
be almost for existence. I felt that I should be 
irreparably injured if I were to lose a work thus 
publicly placed in my hands, and I was step by 
step driven into the most annoying position of 
carrying out my largest work in a we contrary 
to the direction of my life’s labours. My shame 
and sorrow were for the time extreme, but, to my 
surprise, the public seemed to understand my 
position and to feel for it, and I uever received 
any annoying or painful rebuke, and even Mr. 
Ruskin told me that I had done quite right.” 

No one can read the excuses he adds with- 
out a feeling of pity. 

“T had made a desperate fight, but I suppose 





to carry by stratagem what could not be gained 
by fair means, the Cambridge Camden Society 
wok “my excellent friends, Carpenter and 





that many were unaware how desperate and 
earnest a struggle I had made, or, if aware of this, 
would think that when fivally overcome I ought 





Butterfield,” ‘under their wing,” because, says 
our apologist, “I suppose I was not thought 
a sufficiently high churchman.” Scott seems | 
to have deemed it impossible that the society 
could sincerely believe Messrs. Carpenter and | 
Butterfield to be better architects than himself. | 
Afew pages further on, when the author is bent | 
m claiming precedence for himself, he does 
not fail to tell us that ‘*‘ Camberwell Church,” 
his own first achievement in Gothic archi- 
tecture and one of his best works, “ dates 
before their commencement ; but as they be- 
tame the mouth-pieces—or hand-pieces—of the 
Vambridge Camden Society, while I took an 
independent course, it followed that they were | 
thiefly employed by men of advanced views.” 
This is a pleasing thing to say of two brother 
wehitects, and it comes with an especially bad 
grace from the author of the Italian designs | 
for the l’oreign Office. 

However inconsistent his complaints may | 
lave been, it is certain that the troubles that | 
‘ose out of the Foreign Office competition were 
‘Scott bitter and lasting. He had great cause | 
T anger, and he was most scurvily treated ; 


| claims of party had grown up artificially. I had 


| practised it early in life. 


| vidual preference on a question of taste,” &c. 


to have resigned, rather than give way. I have 
already given my reasons for not doing so. The 


been educated to classic architecture, and had 
My tastes, by degrees, 
had led me to abandon it, and my zeal, to aim at 
supplanting it by the revived style, but whether 
this feeling of earnest partisanship should over- 
ride the claims of one’s family in a case in which 
I had fought to the last gasp, and when the 
property of the work had long been mine, I leave 
others to judge.” 

It seems to have been Mr. Hunt who 
“ urged the claims of my family, whom I had 
no right to deprive of what had become their 
property as much as my own, by a mere indi- 


An excuse that a friend may be pardoned 
for suggesting; but it is strange to find an 
architect of repute adopting advice which made 
his convictions to be ‘‘ matters of taste.” After 
this, Scott could write, under the date 1878,— 

“T cared for nothing, as :esurded my art, but 
the revival of Gothic architecture. I did not know 
Pugin, but his image in my imagination was like 


And in his later years, as he tells us, he re- 
garded his own experience as “a special inter- 
position of Providence for a special purpose.” 

Whenever any one disagreed with Scott, or 
ventured not to accept his own estimate of 
himself, it was, he says, “ for purposes of their 
own.” When the Lcclesioloyist began to 
“run him down,” it was on this account. And 
yet when he had to humour the prejudices of 
his patrons no one could adapt his speech “‘ to 
purposes of hisown” more neatly. Having to 
address a German audience about St Nicholas 
Church at Hamburg—for the designing 
of which he was a successful competitor, 
he ventured to tell the Hamburghers that 
Germans, French, and English, were coevally 
adaptors, if not inventors, of Gothic or 
“ pointed’ architecture! (p. 125.) He never 
questioned his own actions, or doubted of his 
own merits, but when any one found fault 
with him the censure was prompted by a wish 
to traduce him, and his critics in the press 
were equally wicked when they did not praise 
him. A letter by Sir A. Layard, on the 
criticisms which the Albert Memorial pro- 
voked, is carefully quoted. ‘‘ Those who have 
had anything to do with the press know from 
whence these criticisms generally come, and 
can trace the motives for them. In this case 
they appear to represent the opinions of one 
prejudiced and unfriendly man opposed to the 
judgment, and taste of the million.” This is 
not generous, considering who the “ one pre- 
judiced and unfriendly man” was believed 
to be, and that “the press” had certainly 
not overlooked the merits of Sir A. 
Layard. One of Scott’s notions respecting 
the design of the memorial is curious for an 
architect attached to the logic of his art. He 
took it into his head that, as he said, metal 
shrines of the Middle Ages profess in nearly 
every instance to be models of architectural 
structures, yet no such specimens exist. He 
desired to create such a structure—in fact, to 
build a chasse, ‘‘to realize this jeweller’s 
architecture in a structure of full size.” 
Every one has recognized that this was the 
theory to which we owe the big czdorium in 
Hyde Park ; but every critical judgment has 
revolted at the fallacy of the idea. It was bad 
art to introduce jewellery into architecture, 
which exists under conditions unsuited to 
jewellery. Nor is it true that medieval chasses 
are merely specimens of architecture reduced 
in size. Scott trod a better path when, in 
designing the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, 
one of his best works, he studied the Eleanor 
Crosses. 

It is not difficult to understand why our 
author was so bitter against “the press,” to 
which, nevertheless, no man owed more than 
he, and which he could quote when it suited 
him. For instance, M. Adolphe Lance praised 
the Hotel de Ville Scott proposed to build 
at Hamburg, and the latter has no hesitation 
in repeating the eulogium at length; this 
occurs over and over again. Scott was pain- 
fully alive to his own merits, and shows little 
scruple in proclaiming them here. Of his 
contributions to the Government Uffices com- 
petition in 1856 he says,— 

“ My opinion is that, putting aside the question 
now rife, as to whether we should or should not 
introduce foreign varieties of Gothic, my details 
were excellent, and precisely suited to the pur- 
pose. I do not think the entire design so good as its 





my guardian angel, and I often dreamed that I 
knew hir” 


elementary parts. It was rather sct and formal. 
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With all its faults, however, it would have been a 
noble structure ; and the set of drawings was, per- 
haps, the best ever sent in to a competition, or 
nearly so.” 

No wonder his work was “‘set and formal.” 
The fact is he hardly ever looked beyond his 
chosen model. Were, as in the designs for 
the Hotel de Ville, he adopted a type and 
followed it, and owing to this practice all, 
or nearly all, of Scott's works are formal; 
their details and combinations came out of 
the pattern books. If not for the entirety 
of each design, yet for its leading elements, 
he never failed to secure an authority, and his 
clerical employers were charmed when they 
were told that this feature was borrowed from 
that great church, that from another, and so 
on. Scott was clever in these adaptations, and 
quite as clever in expounding them to his 
patrons. In this respect lies the difference 
between Scott’s work and that of Pugin, of 
Messrs. Bodley, Butterfield, Burges, Street, 
and other modern masters, whose designs, 
faithful and logical as they are, never remind 
us of the pattern books. 

We have said that Scott never questioned 
the merits of his own performances ; it is right 
to add that he was sometimes just to himself, 
and qualified his self-praises, not to the extent 
of admitting the superiority of other architects, 
‘but by lowering his estimate of his own pro- 
‘ductions. It appears that some one did not like 
the Midland Hotel, therefore that some one 
is, of course, “ one of the revilers of my profes- 
sion.” Still Scott felt that there were persons 
who indulged in ‘‘ too excessive praise of it,” 
others who told him it was “the finest building 
in London.” ‘“ My own belief is,” says he, “that 
it is possibly foo good for its purpose.” ‘The 
italics are his own. He admits that he in- 
tended to revenge himself on Lord Palmerston 
by carrying into effect at the St. Pancras 
terminus his ideas of a style originally 
‘conceived for the Foreign Office. It is not 
one of his worst works, but it is inferior to 
another example of the same character, the 
Old Bank at Leeds. Again, he acknowledges 
of ‘‘ the general architectural design ” he made 
for the Courts of Justice that he did not know 
‘it was of much merit, though I think that 
it was at least as good as any recent work I 
know of by any other architect. Of its parts 
I am bold to say that many exceeded in merit 
anything that [ know of among modern 
designs.” 

Unfortunately the world 
‘suaded of this, and lost a great opportunity 
of securing his services. This was entirely 
the fault of the “press,” that horrid foe to 
the great Sir Gilbert. ‘‘ At first several of 
the designs were highly extolled,” and Sir A. 
Layard again came forward with praise :— 

“ Mr. Layard told me that he thought mine one 
of the finest things he had ever seen. But in time 
some of the great unknown of the public press 
<ame in with their wretched revilings, and young 
Pugin, galled at not being a competitor, added his 
vindictive abuse, until at last it was set down as 
proved that the whole set of designs was a parcel 
of useless rubbish.” 

It is clear that the vanity of this extra- 
ordinarily successful man would not let him 
see the truth. Asa matter of fact the business 
was settled long before “ young Pugin” had 
anything to do with it. But Sir Gilbert was 
too angry at the preference shown for Mr. 
Street’s design to be accurate :— 


could not be per- 





“This competition exposed me to the gibes of 
enemies, whom I had innocently supposed not to 
exist, but whom it brought out of their lurking- 
places. I have now no doubt that, beside the oppo- 
sition provoked by envy and jealousy, [ had 
become unpopular with my own party, through 
having given way at the last in respect to the style 
of the Guvernment offices.” 

The last sentence is most significant. It 
is almost tragic to find, while all the world 
regarded this architect as an exceptionally 
fortunate man of great ability, he was really 
tormented by doubts, not so much, it appears, 
of his rectitude, but of his worldly wisdom. It 
is sad to have to say so, but it is beyond doubt 
that the supposed leader of the Gothic revival 
had no faith in his principles: he made but 
one “desperate fight,” and that was to keep the 
commission which had fallen to him. It was 
a concurrence of chances that made him a 
‘* Gothic architect.” He was attracted by the 
genius of Pugin; his merited success at Cam- 
berwell and with the ‘“ Martyrs’ Memorial” 
convinced him that there was a career open 
to a Gothic designer. His archeological 
leanings tended in the same direction, 
and the progress of the “Gothic revival ” 
brought him fame and employment; but he 
had so little real sympathy with the ancient 
art of our country that he did not hesitate to 
treat it as a caput mortuum of architectural 
experiment ; he did not scruple to bedaub the 
interior of Westminster Abbey with a solution 
of shellac, which could not but have the effect 
it has had; and that he did this without 
experiment and without knowledge is proved 
by this book and the state of the building 
itself, 

That which is here called “the anti-resto- 
ration movement,” long ago advocated in these 
columns, “ puzz!ed” Scott excessively, and yet 
his irritation on the subject is difficult to 
account for. When it at last succeeded in 
gaining a hearing there were few churches 
and only one or two cathedrals left unrestored, 
and he could hardly hope for much more em- 
ployment in that direction: still the move- 
ment annoyed him deeply. He looked on 
the Society for Preserving Ancient Buildings 
with such feelings as a grocer looks on the 
co-operative stores, and he regarded the 
whole agitation as a sort of conspiracy to 
injure him. The “Queen Anne” style was 
another of his troubles, and he acutely points 
out that, as now practised, it is allied to 
Gothic ; but he did not heartily approve of 
it. It is right to say that he utterly and 
warmly repudiates all responsibility for what 
has been done by the Baron Triqueti in the 
Wolsey Chapel at Windsor. 

This volume contains notes on the operations 
performed on Ely, Hereford, Lichfield, Peter- 
borough, Salisbury, Chichester, St. Davids, 
Bangor, St. Asaph, St. Albans, Chester, 
Gloucester, Ripon, Worcester, Exeter, Ro- 
chester, Winchester, and Durham cathedrals. 








THE TUILERIES. 
20, Langham Place, July 31, 1879. 

From the accounts just received from Paris, 
it seems most probable that the Committee 
to whom the matter has been referred back 
may still recommend to the Chambers the 
entire removal of the ruins of the Tuileries and 
the conversion of the site intoa garden. With 
regard to the first part of this proposition, there 
may be considerable difference of opinion. It 
may be said that the buildings are not so 
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eautiful in themselves as to be worth « 
serving, though I think otherwise ; or it may by soot 
that they are so shattered by the fire as to be in. tree 
capable of repair. It is when coupled with the wine io 
second part that this proposal becomes an archi. — : - 
tectural misfortune, against which eye, arty = 
“* citizen of the world” may be allowed ; vert 
record his protest, or at least utter his lament, co i tion 
No city in Europe possesses so noble » oy 






avenue as that of the Champs Elysées, with th 
Arce de l’Etoile at one end and even the ruins ,j 
the Tuileries at the other, but to remove the latte 
without substituting something in their pl 
would be to deprive it of half its beauty and 
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nearly the whole of its architectural significance ae 
The buildings of the Louvre are too low and ty ‘is eas 
distant to form an appropriate termination ¢, he 

such a vista, besides having the fatal defect j ‘ right 
not being built on the same axis from the centr od Col 
line, and the Pavilions Flore and Marsan are ty breadth 
distant and too far apart to supply the deficiency the mid 
Besides this, as rebuilt, though in themselyg The wl 





objects of great beauty as wings, they ay 
utterly unmeaning without some central objec 
to connect them. 
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is show 

This criticism, like most fault-finding, is con. og 
paratively profitless unless the critic is prepared JB eivable 
to show what better course could be pursuel, B jhe cou 
and it is precisely because I fancy I have, phenon 


suggestion to offer to meet the difficulty that] 
venture to ask you to insert this letter. My 
only surprise is that it has not already occured 
to any one in France, where they are genenlly 
sufficiently alive to the beauties and defects 
their most beautiful city. 

In her Bibliotheque Nationaie, Paris possesses 
a collection of printed books and manuscripts 
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more extensive and more valuable than tha J of heig 
existing in any other capital in Europe or es J the jo 
where. It is pre rbably, however, not too much corners 
to say that this magnificent library is wore JJ pave w 
housed, comparatively, at least, than any othe JJ Roman 
of anything like the same importance. The JJ church 
buildings which contain it are badly and incon & tion, 
veniently arranged internally, while the exteria J 4s earl 
is wholly without pretensions to dignity o & the bu 
beauty of any sort. In such a capital, with s notew 
many beautiful buildings, it is not too much t oblong 
say they are mean when their purpose is con § effect 
sidered. They are also situated between tw pillare 
narrow streets, and part of them is in such period 
close proximity to other private buildings ast Poros 
be in constant danger from fire ; so much % all the 
that the Chamber was asked some time ago t glyphs 
vote a very considerable sum to pull down a Slavs 
large portion of the Rue Vivienne to isolate the fortre: 
library and so obviate this danger. It h 
What I would suggest is that, instead of J tor 
enlarging the present site, which can only be J date. 
done at an enormous expense, or patching yw §j throu 
the old buildings, as they are now doing, a § of the 
entirely new building should be erected for the J old D 
library where the Tuileries once stood. Whether § of Po 
the ruins of that once famous palace should be J plan 
incorporated in the new building or not isa § pillar 
question on which I express no opinion. Which- J ashes 
ever course is decided upon, the French areli- chape 
tects are perfectly competent to design a building J remai 
which shall form a worthy centre to the Pavilions J which 
Flore and Marsan, and, what is more important, J cham 
a worthy termination to the vista of the Avenue J 1s 20 
des Champs Elysées. The space is ample—more J posec 
than five hundred feet north and south by more Th 
than three hundred feet in the opposite dire: whic) 
tion—and, if properly managed, would accom- § loun 
modate the most extensive library the human § cated 
imagination could conceive. Even the expense, 9 Pelo 
so fatal in most cases, need hardly be a bar to J dedic 
the realization of this project, inasmuch as the J Pelo 
site occupied by the old library, between the J hero 
Rues Richelieu and Vivienne, is about the most The 
valuable in Paris, and, if sold, would goa very J ‘th 
great way towards defraying the expense of the J lista 
proposed new buildings, and the contribution @ stati 
of Government, spread over a number of years, 9 with 
would be very insignificant, if anything, while 9 wid 





the new site would cost nothing. 
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If this project were carried out, Paris would 


ossess, betveen the Old Louvre, with its artistic 
treasures, amd this New Louvre, with its literary 
wealth, such palace of literature and art as is 
not to be found in any other city of Europe, 


with, perhaps, the solitary exception of Rome. 


But even the Vatican would be in some respects 
rivalled, and in many surpassed, by this new 


creation. Is it not worth while trying to realize 
this dream, which would be a glory to France 
a delight to the whole intellectual world? 


and 
J. FrerGusson. 





EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 

Tue importance of the Buleuterium induces 
me to send some further details. It has been 
discovered that the north and south wall 
of the southern oblong does not run in a 
straight line, but bulges out in the middle, 
and contracts again towards the corners. The 
breadth is, at the east side, 11°02 métres, in 
the middle 11°07, and in the west 10°42 métres. 
The whole curve, consequently, amounts to 
0°65 metre. That this curve, which is gradual 
and continuous, was part of the builder's plan 
js shown by the direction of the buttresses and 
the form of the stones, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that walls originally straight have in 
the course of time curved so considerably. This 
phenomenon, the importance of which is increased 
by the fact that it occurs in a building of the 
pest classical times, the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury, is an architectonic wnicum. Such another 
elliptic form of the gronnd plan is not known 
in the history of architecture. The vertical 
curves of the horizontal lines discovered by 
Mr. Penrose in the Parthenon are repeated in 
the Buleuterium too, for exact measurements 
of height have shown that the steps as well as 
the jointings of the walls sink towards the 
comers. Hitherto the ground plan, a double 
nave with a round apse-the plan of so many 
Roman buildings and the type of the old Christian 
churches—has been regarded as a Roman inven- 
tion. Now it is clear that this form was in use 
as early as the time of the Persian wars and 
the building of the Temple of Zeus. It is also 
noteworthy that in the interior of the elliptic 
oblong the apse was not visible ; its architectonic 
ellect was seen only from the outside. The 
pillared court on the east belongs to a later 
period. In it were found a circular altar of 
Poros stone and two antique bronzes. Almost 
illthe worked stones, architraves, painted tri- 
glyphs, and cornices were employed by the 
Slavs for the construction of the Byzantine 
fortress, and thereby were happily preserved. 

It has been discovered that all the walls and 
floor mosaic of the Prytaneum are of Roman 
date. The pavement, therefore, was broken 
through in many places. In the investigation 
of the lower strata were found a great mass of 
old Doric capitals and numerous traces of walls 
of Poros stone worked elegantly. The ground 
plan is as follows:—A court surrounded by 
pillars contained in the middle the altar of 
ashes sacred to Hestia, surrounded by a small 
chapel (oiknua), of which the foundations 
remain. Round the pillars ran a corridor, by 
which one passed through pillars into separate 
chambers : one of these is well preserved, and 
820 metres long by 5 métres broad. It is sup- 
posed to be the banquet room (éorvatdprov). 

The remains north of the Temple of Zeus, 
which have been heretofore taken for the 
foundations of the great altar of ashes dedi- 
tated to Zeus, have proved to belong to the 
Pelopium. ‘There is in the Altis a temenus 
ledicated to Pelops also,” says Pausanias, “for 
Pelops is as much honoured beyond the other 
heroes at Olympia as Zeus beyond the other gods. 
The Pelopium lies on the right of the entrance 
to the Temple of Zeus, towards the north, so far 
listant from the Temple that between stand 
statues and other offerings, and lies parallel 
with the western half of the Temple from the 
uiddle to the Opisthodomus. It is surrounded 





with a stone enclosure, and in it are trees and 
statues. The entrance is on the west... . The 
officials still sacrifice to him yearly a black ram.” 
There have been found on the spot described 
the enclosure walls of a court, polygonal, but 
still approaching a quadrilateral. The west side 
is formed by a hall; in the centre lie the 
foundations of the altar, which with its ashes is 
to be regarded as the place of sacrifice to Pelops. 
In conclusion I have two interesting inscrip- 
tions to mention. Jn the Pronaos of the Temple 
of Zeus stood a bronze quadriga of the Spartan 
Princess Cynisca, the sister of King Agesilaus, 
the first woman who took part in the chariot 
races at Olympia—of course, represented by 
her charioteer. The inscription has been found, 
and consists of two distichs. Still more notable is 
the second, which must be regarded as the oldest 
known of all Greek inscriptions, and dates from 
the second Messenian war, when the art of writ- 
ing had just been introduced. It is written 
Bovotpodydév upon a huge stone shaped 
like a loaf, and declares that one Bybon had 
hurled this stone with his left hand back- 
wards over his head beyond a mark which 
another had set. Holes are made in the 
stone for the fingers of the man who grasps 
it, but the strongest of the workmen could 
with difficulty lift it with both hands. That at 
that time there was a regular contest in putting 
the stone (yeppzddiov), similar to the discus 
throwing, is not to be inferred from this inscrip- 
tion in the absence of other information ; that 
the strength of the athletes of antiquity was 
gigantic and surpassed that of men in the pre- 
sent day is also doubtful, for this may be an 
imitation of the real stone’; that the inscription 
really speaks of the left hand and throwing back- 
wards may be believed when we have the words. 
The excavations are now over, and twenty- 
seven chests filled with new plaster casts have 
already reached Berlin. JuLius ScHuUBRING. 








ine-Art Gossip, 

A MANCHESTER Correspondent writes :—‘‘ On 
Saturday last Mr. F. Madox Brown showed his 
mural painting in the Town Hall here, a work 
which has already been described in the columns 
of the Athenwum, to the Manchester Academy of 
Arts, the Architects’ Association, the Literary 
Club, and other persons interested in art, all of 
whom expressed great admiration for this first 
instalment of the decoration of the new hall. 
The colour is bright, the surface lumin- 
ous, without any ‘shine,’ or bewildering 
reflections of the light from the wall, and 
the results are all that could be desired for 
the process, which is that of a ‘spirit fresco,’ 
the same as that devised and brought to a suc- 
cessful use by Mr. Gambier Parry. The chro- 
matic scheme of the picture is acknowledged to 
be a great success, quite equal to anything yet 
produced by the painter, whose powers in that 
respect are already well known to your readers: 
this scheme is highly original and vivid, with 
complete harmony. Your description of the 
entire design will be remembered ; the subject 
is the Baptism of King Edwin of Deira. His 
Majesty, a fair Briton, naked to the waist, 
kneels in a stone font, while the swarthy priest, 
in a rich yellow robe, stands at the side of that 
vessel and pours consecrated water over the 
royal convert, and the Bishop Paulinus blesses 
him. The figure of the king is very power- 
fully painted; his blonde colour contrasts 
vigorously with the darker tints of the clergy. 
On our right is a beautiful group, comprising 
the queen, her little daughter, and a charm- 
ing lady of the royal house, who wears an 
orange veil; the queen is robed in a cloak of 
light blue colour ; her expression of rapt atten- 
tion is admirably rendered, and attracted much 
attention.” We have already praised the 
dramatic qualities of this design, which is 
free from anything approaching staginess ; the 
groups are at once animated and consistent 





with pictorial laws. The dignity of the subject 
affects the spectator, and is rather strengthened 
than weakened by the introduction of little 
touches of character of a humorous tendency. 
The scene is picturesque, and yet the monu- 
mental quality which is indispensable in mural 
decoration is not sacrificed. 


AN amateur sculptor, who had assumed the 
name of ‘‘ Marcello,” and was better known in 
society as the Duchess Colonna di Castiglione, 
died in Florence last week, aged forty-two 
years. She was conspicuous in the Salons by 
her busts, which were marked by a peculiarly 
unsculpturesque affectation, exaggerated pic- 
turesqueness, and crude execution. It was. 
probably owing to a desire that its students 
should learn by example what to avoid in 
art, and to illustrate effectively certain vices 
of taste and style, that the Art Depart- 
ment bought one of these busts, which, if 
not lately withdrawn, is still exhibited at South 
Kensington. If still on view, the sooner it is 
withdrawn the better. It is no duty of a public 
department to exhibit specimens of meretricious 
art. We hope Mr. Poynter may use his influ- 
ence to rectify this mistake. 

Ir is reported that Maclise’s ‘Marriage of 
Strongbow’ has, after many wanderings and 
difficulties, been purchased by a distinguished 
amateur, and presented to the National Gallery 
of Ireland. 

TuE decorative pictures by M. Cabanel. in the 
transept of the Panthéon, Paris, to which we 
referred in May last, are now finished, and have 
been uncovered, 

We record the death, on the 22nd ult., of 
Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., the elder brother 
of Sir Edwin Landseer and junior brother of Mr. 
Thomas Landseer, the able engraver, to whose 
exceptional powers the reputation of the animal 
painter owes so much popularity already ; the 
permanence of that artist’s honours depends 
entirely on them. John Landseer was born 
in 1761, and he distinguished himself by 
means of energetic efforts to force the Royal 
Academicians to receive engravers among their 
body. His wife, the mother of his three sons 
and as many daughters, was Miss Pott, whom, 
before her marriage, Reynolds painted, in an 
Arcadian picture called ‘The Gleaners.’ One 
of the daughters, and Henry, a brother of 
John Landseer, who painted landscapes of 
Peninsular subjects, were artists and frequent 
exhibitors. Mr. C. Landseer was born August 
12th, 1799, became, when very young, a pupil 
of his father. In 1815 he was put under the 
tuition of B. R. Haydon; in 1816 he became a 
student of the Royal Academy. After this his 
progress was interrupted, and he did not become 
an exhibitor at the Academy until 1328, when 
he contributed an_ illustration to ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ styled ‘Dorothea.’ His younger 
brother Edwin was already an A.R.A. His 
next picture was ‘Cinderella,’ 1832. Fortune 
was so good to Mr. C. Landseer that, having 
then exhibited seven pictures in all, he 
produced ‘ The Plundering of Basing House,’ in 
1836, which was engraved ; before the next 
exhibition came round he was elected A.R.A. 
This honour was followed by the preparation of 
several pictures, and his election in 1846 as a 
Royal Academician. In 1851 Mr. George Jones 
resigned the Keepership of the Academy, accept- 
ance of which office implied the artist’s reliance 
on his own ability to act as teacher in chief in 
a very large and important school, and the 
honourable performance of duties which more or 
less powerfully affected the life careers of some 
dozens of young men, to say nothing of the 
progress of English art. As Mr. Jones had 
done before him, so Mr. C. Landseer felt equal 
to these rather grave responsibilities, and he 
accepted the Keepership, which office he occu- 
pied until 1874—a period of twenty-three years, 
the longest tenure of an oftice which has been 
occupied as follows: Moser, 15 years ; Carlini, 7; 
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Wilton, 13; Fuseli, 19; Thompson, 2; Hilton, 
12; Jones, 11. During Mr. Landseer’s tenure 
greater improvements in the schools of the Aca- 
demy have been brought about than were ever 
made before. After becoming Keeper of the 
Royal Academy Mr. Landseer did not exhibit 
often. Artistically speaking, his satisfactory 
paintings are some examples of buildings and 
still life. As the residuary legatee of Sir E. 
Landseer, the deceased inherited largely. It 
has long been known that the Keeper had ex- 
pressed his intention to bequeath a large portion 
of his considerable property, amounting toe 
10,000/., to found scholarships at the Royal 
Academy. He has likewise liberally benefited 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution and 
the Orphan Fund. a 

Tue following pictures were lately sold, for 
francs, in Paris: Chaplin, peintures décoratives, 
L’Eté, 4,050; Groupe dEnfants, 3,100; La 
Saison des Fruits, 4,095; Jeune Fille aux 
Touterelles, 5,000; L’Education de la Petite 
Seeur, 3,000; Jeune Fille jouant de la Guitare, 
3,600. Corot, Matinée, 3,100. Daubigny, Vue 
«de Chateau-Gaillard, 4,455 ; Bords del’ Oise, 5,650. 
Diaz, Chemin dans la Forét, 7,000. Jourdan, 
La Jeune Mére, 4,000. Millet, Jeune Paysanne 
au Repos, 8,100. T. Rousseau, Etang dans la 
Forét, 6,350. Ziem, Constantinople, la Grande 
Mosquée, 3,900; Vénise, au Crépuscule, 4,020. 

WE may record the following art publications : 
M. Alfred Armand’s ‘ Les Médailleurs Italiens 
des Quinziéme et Seiziéme Siécles, Essai d’un 
Classement Chronologique de ces Artistes et 
un Catalogue de leurs CEuvres’ ; the third of 
the Winckelmann-Programms, containing ‘ Mit- 
theilungen aus der Antikensammlungen in 
Ober- und Mittelitalien,’ by Dr. Heinrich Hey- 
demann. 





MUSIC 
= 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Durine the concluding week of the Covent 
Garden season a vexed question was again raised, 
which caused one of the greatest disturbances 


| 








orchestra, an angry explosion took place after 
an endeavour had been made to applaud the 
composition. The next night (Thursday, July 
24th) the disapprobation was more clearly ex- 
pressed, for when Madame Patti was first seen 
at the casement of Dr. Bartolo’s house in Seville, 
the welcome of her friends was drowned by hisses 
and groans from the upper part of the house, 
accompanied by shrill whistling. The noise 
lasted three or four minutes; Madame Patti 
looked very angry, and disappeared, shutting 
the baleony window violently ; while Signori 
Nicolini (the Count) and Cotogni (Figaro), in- 
stead of singing their duet, left the stage. The 
disturbance was continued by her foes and by her 
champions, until after a few minutes the curtain 
went down; Signor Vianesi quitted the con- 
ductor’s rostrum, and some of the instrumental- 
ists followed. After this a reaction set in in 
favour of the prima donna—the cries were con- 
flicting, and some of the malcontents were ejected 
by the police from the gallery. The house was 
in a great state of excitement, and the scene re- 
sembled a tumult in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. It became clear that the majority of 
the audience were on the side of Madame Patti, 
and eventually Signor Tagliafico stepped on 
the stage to state that Madame Patti asked 
for two minutes’ delay, and she would 
reappear. The lady did come forward, and 
she sang ‘‘Una voce” so brilliantly that she 
conquered the opposition by her voice, and 
royalty, rank, and fashion cheered her to the 
end of ‘Il Barbiere,’ for she added ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ to her two other interpolated airs 
in the lesson scene, and such a shower followed 
of baskets of flowers, garlands, wreaths, crowns, 
&c., as was never before seen at any of her 
benefits. Some years since the late Mr. Chorley 
in these columns contended for the right of 
artists to give or refuse their gratuitous services 
for charitable purposes. The constant de- 
mands made upon vocalists and instrumentalists 
were, he maintained, unjustifiable, and they 
were fully entitled to decline their aid. It is true 


| that artists help each other at concerts and at 
| benefits, but in these cases value is given for 


witnessed within the walls of the theatre since | e, : 2 
| sacrifice paying engagements for the unsatisfac- 


the dramatic O.P. rows in the times of the 
Kembles. The émente, for such it was, took place 
at the benetit of Madame Adelina Patti, on the 
24th ult., and the cause of it was that the 
popular prima donna did not sing on the pre- 
vious evening (July 23rd) at the mixed operatic 
entertainment given by the London Committee 
of the fund which is being raised here and on the 
Continent in aid of the sufferers by the inunda- 
tions in Mantua and Ferrara, and by the erup- 
tion of Mount Etna in Sicily. Mr. Ernest Gye 
had liberally given the free use of his theatre 
and of his artists, excepting Madame Adelina 
Patti; but inasmuch as it was thought that the 
lady might have her own way and sing if she 
thought tit to insist upon taking part in the en- 
tertainment, and that she had realized a large 
sum by her latest professional tours in Italy, 
inuch pressure was used to persuade her to co- 
operate. It is believed by some of her friends 
that Madame Patti would have yielded to the 
advice of those who urged that she ought 
personally to appear, even if only to sing 
one air, had not Signor Nicolini met with some 
opposition last year at Naples. However that 
may be, the lady adhered to her refusal, shield- 
ing herself behind Mr. Gye’s letter of the 
14th of July, in which he stated that he could 
not sacrifice one of her three representations 
during the final week, and could not permit 
her to sing four times. But Mr. Gye’s pro- 
hibition, it seems, did not weigh with the 
Italian community in the metropolis, and 
their indignation was the stronger because 
Madame Gerster-Gardini and other artists of Her 
Majesty's Theatre had tendered their services to 
swell the amount of the fund. On the night of 
the charitable performance, when Madame Patti's 





waltz, ‘ Fior di Primavera,’ was performed by full | 


value, whereas singers often were expected to 


tory glory of singing for a charity. 

The Royal Italian Opera season was terminated 
last Saturday night with the, revival for one 
night only of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Etoile du Nord,’ 
Madame Adelina Patti being the Catarina; 
Mdile. Valleria, Prascovia; Signor Nouvelli, 
Danilowitz ; Signor Ciampi, Gritzersko; and 
M. Maurel, Pietro the Czar. With the 
National Anthem the representation ended, 
the attendance being large and Madame 
Adelina Patti being greatly applauded. The 
opening night was on Tuesday, the 12th of 
April, with Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,’ and twenty- 
eight operas have been given during the sixteen 
weeks up to the 26th ult. The works revived 
were ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘Nozze di Figaro’ 
(Mozart); ‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
‘ Prophete,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ ‘ Africaine,’ and ‘ Etoile 
du Nord’ (Meyerbeer) ; ‘ Faust’ (M. Gounod) ; 
‘Der Freischiitz’ (Weber); ‘ Marta’ (Herr von 
Flotow) ; ‘ Tannhiiuser’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ (Herr 
Wagner) ; ‘ Fra Diavolo’ (Auber) ; ‘ Guglielmo 
Tell, ‘Il Barbiere,’ and ‘Semiramide’ (Rossini) ; 
‘Favorita,’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ and ‘ Lucia’ (Doni- 
zetti); ‘Traviata,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Ernani,’ ‘ Ballo 
in Maschera,’ and ‘Aida’ (Signor Verdi) ; 
‘Norma’ (Bellini); ‘Hamlet’ (M. Ambroise 
Thomas). Besides these revivals from the 
regular répertoire two novelties were brought 
out, namely, the Italian version of M. Massenet’s 
French spectacular grand opera ‘Le Roi de 
Lahore,’ and the Marquis d’Ivry’s French setting 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (‘Les Amants de Vérone’). 
Hérold’s opera ‘Le Pré aux Cleres’ and M. 
Paladilhe’s opera ‘Suzanne’ were mentioned in 
the prospectus, but in the selection of the two 
works specified above a sound discretion was 
manifested, for the répertoire of the Paris Opéra 





Comique (Salle Favart) has few chances of 
success in London, owing mainly to the spoken 
dialogue of the original libretto being converte 
into Italian recitatives not understood by the 
mixed audiences here. As regards the gener 
execution of the works, our opinions have bee, 
freely published in these columns. The chief 
mistake has been made in the casts, for jp. 
capable or mediocre artists have been tog 
frequently chosen when there were really 
efficient artists on the establishment. Fo 
instance, Mdlle. Heilbron, Malle. Valeria 
and Mdlle. Pasqua were strangely neglected, 
Mdlle. Heilbron was heard in the ‘ Traviata’ 
(Violetta), in ‘Lohengrin’ (Elsa), and jp 
‘Les Amants de Vérone’ (Juliet). Why was 
not Massé’s charming opera assigned to her, 
‘Paul et Virginie,’ in which she created such q 
sensation with M. Capoul in Paris? Malle, 
Valleria, in addition to Zerlina (‘ Fra Diavolo’), 
Susanna (‘Nozze di, Figaro’), Adalgisa 
(‘ Norma’), Prascovia (‘ Etoile du Nord’), should 
have appeared as the Queen in the ‘ Huguenots,’ 
and the Princess in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ Annetta 
(‘Der Freischiitz’), Oscar (‘Il Ballo’), ang 
Berta (‘Prophéte’). Mdlle. Pasqua’s _ parts 
were confined to Leonora (‘Favorita’), Azucena 
(‘Trovatore’), and Kaled (‘ Roi de Lahore’), 


These three artists were utilized in a 
infinitesimal degree. As regards other ney. 
comers, what interest or value can be 


attached to the displays of Malle. Turolla, 
Mdlle. Schou, and Mdlle. Pyk? Malle. Bloch 
created quite a sensation in Fidds (‘ Prophete’), 
and hers is the best assumption we have seen 
since that by Madame Viardot-Garcia, but she 
failed in the ‘ Trovatore’ (Leonora). The only 
genuine successes in the débuts of the male per- 
formers were those of MM. Lassalle and Gail- 
hard, the Paris baritone-bassos. The troupe of 
last season was weeded, but there yet remains 
room for further changes. The season to all 
intents and purposes has been a Patti one, and 
the subscribers had, indeed, reason to rejoice, 
for instead of confining her répertoire to a 
limited number of parts, as has been her habit 
of recent years, and appearing chiefly on non- 
subscription nights, the gifted artist has taken 
the réles-of Lucia, Zerlina (‘Don Giovanni’), 
Violetta (‘ Traviata’), Leonora (‘ Trovatore’), 
Aida, Dinorah, Semiramide, Rosina (‘I 
Barbiere’), Catarina (‘ Etoile du Nord’), Mar- 
gherita (‘ Faust’), and has crowned her triumph 
by two delineations of Selika (‘ Africaine’), as 
original in interpretation as they were remark- 
able for power and pathos. Her voice has 
gained in richness in the middle and _ lower 
notes, although she can no longer venture tu 
soar into those vocal altitudes she used to attain 
when she attacked the high F. 

Of Italian opera in this country, the pros- 
pects every season are becoming more and more 
unsatisfactory ; the experiment of increasing 
the number of representations during the week 
is a complete failure; it has become a habit, 
too, to utilize the company (except the stars) 
in day performances at the Crystal Palace, 
and in afternoon concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall and Alexandra Palace, so that amateurs 
can hear the artists at about half the tariff 
of the opera-house, the receipts at the latter 
being thus reduced toa minimum. This state 
of things is as applicable to the Haymarket 
Opera-house as to Covent Garden. The system 
of a variable scale of prices is financially wrong; 
artistically it has conduced to the engagement 
of a cosmopolitan band of artists of a very m- 
ferior order, and the powers of choralists and 
instrumentalists cannot stand the strain of 
nightly as well as daily calls upon them—for 
rehearsals, however few and imperfect, must 
take place for new-comers, new works, and also 
for revivals. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


° ° ° ° . ’ 
THE neglect with which Donizetti’s ‘Linda 
has been treated here is unaccountable, unless 
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it be deened a suflicient reason that the cast 
requires a irst-rate soprano, who must be a 
pravura singer as well as a tragedian, a very 
sympathetic wntralto, a tenor of the Mario-Salvi 
calibre, 2 baritone of the dramatic power of 
Tamburini, a basso profondo like Lablache, and 
a bugfo of the konconi type. At Covent Garden, 
Madame Adelina Patti has appeared as Linda, 
put she does not maintain the opera in her 
répertoire. Madame Gerster-Gardini, in select- 
ing Linda for the only new character which she 
has assumed this season, achieved one of the 
greatest triumphs on record, for the 25th of July 
really recalled one of the palmy days when 
Italian opera pur et simple was in the ascendant. 
In no other delineation has she taken higher 
oround. It was not solely owing to her wondrous 
attack of technical complexities that the Linda 
of the Hungarian prima donna secured the 
suffrages of her hearers; her delivery of the 
declamatory recitatives was highly telling and 
effective. The most remarkable part of the 
lady’s performance was her acting in the moments 
of madness. In ‘ Lucia,’ in ‘ Dinorah,’ in the 
‘Puritani,, Madame Gerster had previously 
delineated insanity in various modes, but in 
this, her fourth assumption of a being bereft of 
reason, the symptoms, to speak medically, were 


quite varied. The restoration to conscious- 
ness was also touchingly indicated. No opera 


during the season has been received with more 
enthusiasm. The overture and accompaniments 
were finely played under Sir Michael Costa’s 
direction, ond the massive choral prayers of the 
first and last acts were impressively sung. If 
the male characters were not so well sustained 
as in former times, the ensemble was, on the 
whole, fairly efficient. Signor Frapolli was the 
Count Carlo ; Signor Zoboli thecoxcomb Marquis ; 
Signor Galassi forcible as the father of Linda, 
Antonio; and Herr Behrens was the prefetto of 
thevillage. After Madame Gerster, Madame Tre- 
bellias the Savoyard boy won the greatest amount 
of applause ; her expression in the romanza, 
“Per sua Madre,” was most touching. The 
great success of ‘ Linda’ induced the Impresario 
to persuade the prima dona to appear again on 
the Slst ult. (Thursday) in the opera, for her 
departure had been arranged for the day after 
her benefit last Tuesday, when Balfe’s post- 
humous opera, ‘ Il Talismano,’ was revived for 
the first and only time this season. Madame 
Gerster was eminently successful in Edith Plan- 
tagenet; Madame Marie Roze resumed her 
onginal part of Queen Berengaria ; Signor Cam- 
janini was Sir Kenneth; Signor Del Puente, 
Nectabanus ; and Signor Galassi, Richard Coeur 
de Lion. 

Balfe’s ‘ Talismano,’ had the composer lived to 
revise the score, would doubtless have been 
considerably improved, but he would have had 
to alter and amend the libretto, which is 
cumsily constructed, the incidents of Scott's 
romance not having been arranged in a manner 
to increase the interest gradually until a climax 
of power was reached. There are, however, a 
suficient number of melodies in the work of the 
tue Balfish type to entitle it to presentation 
jeriodically, especially when such an Edith 
Plantagenet can be secured as Madame Gerster- 
fardini, who from first to last was rapturously 
received. The numbers which most interested the 
audience of the 29th ult. were the aria d’entrata 
of Edith, ‘‘Placida notte,” the ballad, ‘The 
ladye Eveline,’ and the rondo, ‘‘ Nella dolce 
tepidezza.” The Romance of the Queen, ‘‘ La 
guerra appena,” is a gem, and had to be re- 
peated by Madame Marie Roze. The exciting 
duet between Edith and Sir Kenneth electrified 
the house, and was encored. The very quaint 
ad original air of Nectabanus, ‘‘ Mi piace in 
to,” was given with point by Signor Del 
Puente. The singing of Signor Campanini was 
very disappointing ; there are two sympathetic 
us assigned to Sir Kenneth, the second one 
‘pecially, ‘A te coll’ aure in sera,” which is 
‘uperior to the ‘ Candido fiore’ (the Rose Song). 





Sir Michael Costa’s presence of mind and promp- 
titude were often called into play, for owing 
to the hurry with which the ‘Talismano’ was 
revived, and to the fatigue of the choralists 
from over work, the execution was not so steady 
as last season. ‘Carmen’ was announced for 
last night (August Ist), and the season will 
end to-night with ‘ Aida,’ after a morning re- 
presentation of ‘Don Giovanni,’ with Madame 
Crosmond, Donna Anna ; Madame Marie Roze, 
Elvira; Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, Zerlina; and 
Signor Del Puente the title part. In next 
week’s Athenewm a summary of the season will 
be given. 


THE SALZBURG MOZART FESTIVAL. 
Salzburg, July 19, 1879. 

Tue second Musikfest for the benefit of 
the Internationale Mozart-Stiftung terminated 
this day with a programme comprising Mozart’s 
String Quartet in c major, executed by 
Die Herren Philharmoniker Griin, Hofmann, 
Zollner, Giller; Schumann’s Pianoforte and 
String Quintet, Op. 44 (Die Herren Louis 
Thern, piano, Griin, Hofmann, Zéllner, Giller), 
and the same composer’s Andante with 
Variations for two pianofortes, executed by 
the brothers Thern, who also performed Beet- 
hoven’s Turkish March (‘Ruins of Athens’) 
and Chopin’s ‘ Minuten-Walzer.’ Frau Schuch- 
Proska sang Lieder by Schumann (‘ Mondnacht’) 
and Mendelssohn (‘ Friihlingslied’), and, with 
Herr Dr. Krauss, a duet from Mozart’s ‘Don 
Juan’; Herr Dr. Krauss also gave three Lieder 
by Herr Brahms (‘Ewige Liebe’), Herr R. 
Franz (‘Im Herbst’), and Herr J. Sucher 
(‘Liebesgliick’). But a chamber concert, although 
by able artists, is a thorough anti-climax after 
the performances of the Vienna Philharmonic 
band, with Herr Hans Richter as conductor. 
After having seen what this orchestral chief 
could accomplish with a London orchestra, con- 
taining doubtless excellent players, but only 
brought together for a special occasion in St. 
James’s Hall from all parts of England, it was 
impossible to resist the desire to hear these 
Salzburg performances by the band from Vienna, 
which owes its great reputation chiefly to its 
extraordinarily gifted conductor ; and well worth 
the journey from London was the execution, 
despite weather and distance. Such a pre- 
cision of attack, with marvellous light and 
shade, such abnegation of self in all the sub- 
ordinate parts by the artists, never before have 
IT heard. We may have in London individual 
instrumentalists quite as good as those in Vienna, 
but we have still a great deal to learn in the 
way of ensemble playing. It is to be hoped that 
Herr Richter will bring us up to his own standard 
when he returns to London with his ‘‘ Philhar- 
moniker” concerts next year. The schemes at 
the first and second orchestral concerts included 
Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 7, in a, his ‘ Leo- 
nora’ Overture (No. 3), and his Violin Concerto 
(Herr Griin) ; Mozart’s Symphony in £ flat and 
his ‘ Zauberflite’ Overture ; Schumann’s ‘ Man- 
fred’ Overture ; Mozart’s Concerto for two piano- 
fortes in E flat (the brothers Louis and W. Thern 
from Pesth); the prologue to the third act 
of Herr Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger,’ and a vocal 
excerpt from the same opera, sung by Herr Dr. 
Krauss ; a symphony by Schubert; and airs 
from ‘Idomeneo’ and ‘ Zauberflite,’ sung by 
Frau Schuch-Proska from Dresden. Now there 
was nothing new in the two programmes for 
artists and amateurs from London, but all our 
old friends, however familiar to us, seemed to 
be more radiant and brilliant than ever. Novel 
and interesting points were constantly brought 
out; the audience at the ‘ Leonora’ Overture 
sprang to their feet, and the cheering was so 
enthusiastic that Herr Richter beckoned to the 
whole band to rise and for each player to accept 
the ovation individually. It was an unpre- 
cedented sight to me as a musician, and it was 
not without emotion I witnessed such a mani- 
festation. I must extol the striking difference 





in the observance of the gradations of sound ; 
the technical terms or signs, as between 
fortissimo, forte, mezza voce, and pian, and 
essentially between piano and pianissime, are 
marked, but in the use of the latter, by 
the way, there is never any deficiency of 
sonority in the phrase that ought to be promi- 
nent in the secondary subjects. The mere 
accompaniments are throughout played with 
such discretion that the most delicately given 
passages stand out with the utmost clearness. 
It remains only to record that young Herr 
Helmesberger, the gifted son of a famous father, 
played a Violin Concerto by Bach with great 
purity of tone and style, and was deservedly 
much applauded. Concertmeister Griin gave a 
fine reading of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, in 
which the clarionet player (Herr Otter) and the 
bassoon (Herr Krankenhagen) greatly. assisted 
in the tuttis, as, indeed, did all the executants ; 
the tone of the horn performer could not be sur- 
passed, and the effects from the four-stringed 
double-bass players would convince our English 
contra-bassists that the three-stringed instruments 
ought at once to be abandoned for ever, above 
all when playing Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
and their distinguished successors. The two 
vocalists—Herr Dr. Krauss from Cologne, who 
is an excellent baritone, and Frau Schuch- 
Proska—sang their respective airs admirably. 
The festival was financially and artistically a. 
decided success for the Mozart Institution. 
Cart DricHMANN. 





Hlusical Gossip. 

THE complete programme of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 
29th of August, has been issued, and a pre- 
liminary notice of it will appear in next week’s 
Atheneum. As usual, the rehearsals of the 
chorus have been going on for months, under 
the direction of Mr. Stockley, the chorus master, 
and Mr. Stimpson at the organ. Sir Michael 
Costa, the conductor, superintended the progress 
made by the choralists on the 30th and 3lst ult., 
returning to town to conduct at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, ‘ Linda’ on Thursday and ‘ Aida’ on 
Saturday, the last night of the season. One 
marked advantage of the forthcoming festival is 
that the pitch of the grand organ has been 
assimilated to that of the meetings previous to 
1870, when no difficulties were experienced, such 
as ensued subsequently when experiments with 
the normal diapason of France were commenced. 
The heating effects of gas and defective ventila- 
tion must always affect more or less the pitch of 
the organ according to the changes of tempera- 
ture. Herr Max Bruch and M. Saint-Saéns will 
be in London to superintend the rehearsals of 
the respective cantatas on the 18th and 20th 
inst., and it is possible that Sir Michael Costa 
may require a supplementary rehearsal on the 
21st inst., as Cherubini’s Requiem in ¢ minor 
and Rossini’s ‘ Moses in Egypt’ are as much 
novelties at the festival as the two new secular 
cantatas. 

THE musical entertainments for next Monday’s 
Bank Holiday will be, first, an afternoon concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall, at which the following 
artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre will appear: 
Mesdames Marie Roze, Crosmond, Sinico- 
Campobello, and Trebelli, Mdlles. Minnie Hauk, 
Lido, Libia Drog, Signori Frapolli, Runcio, Brig- 
noli, Del Puente, Galassi, Mr. Carleton, and 
Herr Behrens, with Sir Julius Benedict con- 
ductor. Secondly, a Military and Ballad Concert 
at the Crystal Palace, with the vocalists 
Madame Sinico-Campobello, Miss A. Marriott, 
Messrs. E. Lloyd and D. Shaw, Signori Campo- 
bello and Foli, with Mr. Manns conductor ; the 
ordinary orchestra strengthened by military 
bands. Thirdly, at the Alexandra Palace, with 
120 executants, an orchestral concert, Madame 
Blanche Cole and Mr. Vernon Rigby solo 
singers; the nautical comic opera, ‘H.ML.S. 
Pinafore,’ performed by the Strand Opéra 
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Comique company ; and, finally, Wallace’s opera | pupils for the pianoforte, 27 for singing, 10 for 


‘Maritana,’ with Madame Blanche Cole, Miss L. 
Franklein, Messrs. Taverner, Ludwig, &e., in 
the cast. 

Miss ArmA MinTA, vocalist, gave an evening 
concert in the Steinway Hall on the 30th ult., 
at which her announced colleagues were 
Mesdames Petrelli, E. Kemble, Kincaid, and 
Stafford, Messrs. F. Wood and H. Rickard, 
with Mr. L. Cottell conductor, and the Misses L. 
Grove and Bergholt pianists. 

Next Saturday (9th of August) Promenade 
Concerts will be commenced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. 

Mapame Nitsson will sing at Mr. Kuhe’s 
concert in Brighton in October next, prior to 
her departure for Madrid for a series of operatic 
representations. M. Vaucorbeil has confident 
expectations that the Swedish prima donne will 
join his company at the National Opera-house 
in Paris, during the year 1880, to sing again in 
the ‘Hamlet’ of M. Ambroise Thomas, and to 
sustain the chief character in his new work, 
‘Frangoise de Rimini.’ 

MapaME ADELINA Patti is now resting in 
Wales. Up to next January she is free from 
engagements—that is, the lady has not accepted 
various offers for Russia and other countries. 
In the first month of 1880 she will give twelve 
opera representations in Austria and Germany, 
beginning at Vienna. Next February she 
will have twenty performances at the Gaité 
theatre in Paris, transformed into an Italian 
opera-house. In May she will return to Covent 
Garden. Her Impresario for Austria, Germany, 
and France is Signor Merelli. 

At the funeral of M. Auguste Barbereau, who 
died suddenly in an omnibus in Paris, after he 
had been teaching at the Conservatoire, religious 
and musical services were dispensed with, accord- 
ing to his will. He was born in 1799, and won 
the Prix de Rome in 1824, but his fame was 
acquired by theoretical works. 

Mr. W. Penney, Mus. Bac., the organist of 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, had a re- 
cital last Monday at the Lancaster Hall, Notting 
Hill. 

THE attempt to revive the Chester Musical 
Festivals, which were formerly held septennially, 
was not of a nature to afford encouragement, 
for, owing to a lack of rehearsals, the perform- 
ances in the cathedral were very unsteady, and 
it is not tempting to enter into details. This is 
the more provoking as the attendances were 
large. The solo singers—Miss Sherrington, Miss 
J. Jones, Madame Patey, Mr. Maas, and Signor 
Foli—must be exempted from adverse criticism ; 
band and chorus were deficient. 

At the Church Sunday School Festival at 
the Alexandra Palace last Monday 2,000 young 
voices were heard in the central hall at the 
concert, Mr. W. R. Bourke conductor, and Mr. 
Stokoe organist. 

A JUVENILE pianist, a prodigy six years old, 
had an evening concert on the 29th ult. in St. 
George’s Hall, under the direction of Signor Li 
Calsi. The performances of the boy, Master 
Luigi Gustave Fazio, who has already gone the 
round of the chief cities in Italy, were followed 
by a one-act comic opera by Signor Tartaglione, 
entitled ‘ Una Giornata Critica.’ 

THE second General Report of the Committee 
of Management (the Duke of Edinburgh Pre- 
sident) of the National Training School of Music, 
dated Easter, 1879, states that since the pub- 
lication of the previous report 11 students had 
resigned their scholarships, but the body of 
scholars had been increased by 11, and now 
numbers 90, viz., 68 females and 22 males, the 
additional scholars being from Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Bradford, Bristol, and Northumber- 
land, and one nomination by Lord Frederick 
Fitzroy and one from Messrs. Novello & Co. 
As regards the course of study there were 51 
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| the violin, and 2 for the organ ; but the pianists 
are bound to pursue also studies, either for 
violin, violoncello, organ, or for singing, besides 
the customary harmony and solfeggio classes. 
At the annual examinations after the four terms 
from Easter, 1877, to Easter, 1879, the pro- 
fessional examiners, Sir Michael Costa, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Sir G. Elvey, Prof. Ella, Dr. 
Hullah, and Mr. C. Halle, contirmed the satis- 
factory reports of the Principal (Mr. A. Sullivan), 
and of the other teachers, Dr. Stainer, Herr 
Pauer, Signor Visetti,* and Mr. Carrodus. 
Now if this statement were considered solely 
from the educational point of view adopted at 
a private academy, the result would be grati- 
fying; but when a school for ‘* National 
Training,” is in question, it is most 
disappointing. What will such a course of 
tuition do for the cathedral, the church, the 
chapel, the opera-house, and the concert-room ? 
The supply of choralists, of instrumentalists 
for a full band, is deficient numerically and 
artistically. The report closes with the an- 
nouncement that Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, on whose estates the 
school buildings were erected by Mr. Freake, 
the site being given, have declined to confer 
any endowment out of their funds on the 
school, unless it can be united with the Royal 
Academy of Music to form a large institution 
(or, in other words, a real Conservatoire on the 
Continental system) on a permanent and exten- 
sive basis. This combination the Royal Academy 
of Music has declined, being resolved to adhere 
to its charter. 

M. Govunop’s new opera, ‘Le Tribut de 
Zamora,’ is now in rehearsal; M. Choudens 
has purchased the copyright for all countries 
for the sum of 4,000/., 1,000/. after the first 
representation and the balance in instalments, 
according to the number of performances 
the work may obtain in Paris. M. Gounod 
received the same sum, 100,000 fr., for ‘ Poly- 
eucte,’ so that at last he has been well compen- 
sated for the miserable pittance he received 
for ‘ Faust.’ 

Mr. W. Rea, of Newcastle, had an organ 
recital on the 30th ult. at Bloomsbury Chapel, 
assisted by Mrs. Bradshawe-M‘Kay, vocalist. 
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THE WEEK. 


CrireRton.—‘ Jilted: an Old Story Retold,’ a Comic Drama, 
in Two Acts. 


A TWo-AcT comic drama entitled ‘Jilted’ 
is the solitary novelty of the week. It is a 
flimsy and an unimportant production, which 
under no conditions could hope for an endur- 
ing success. So thickly plastered are, however, 
the colours, that the whole is as unnatural 
as it is slight. Partly through the fault of 
the author and partly through that of his 
exponents, the result is less comedy than cari- 
cature, and the almost brutal sincerity with 
which the characters speak to each other is 
destructive of all chance of sympathy. There 
is, indeed, no one with whom it is possible 
to be even moderately content, since all are 
either reprehensibly ignorant and vulgar or 
actuated by unworthy influences. Two Lanca- 
shire manufacturers, Samuel Potts and Samuel 
Potts, jun., who in some respects recall the 
Chodds in Robertson’s ‘ Society,’ entertain in 
their house a select party of friends. Henry 
St. Cloud is a young aristocrat who, while 
waiting for a turn in the wheel of fortune, 
borrows money of his host. Mrs. D’Artelle 
seeks to capture the younger Potts for her 
daughter Marguerite, and this young lady, 
with some not unnatural reticence, falls into 














her mother’s schemes. So stand matters whe, 
a species of obus bursts in the house jp the 
shape of intelligence that the Potises are 
ruined. A bank has failed, and all thei, 
possessions are swallowed. Now the character 
of the ditferent personages is shown. Th 
elder Potts, who has always been imbecile. 
strives to be still more imbecile, with a dij. 
gence which is almost rewarded by SUCCESS : 
the younger Potts, for no ascertainable purpose, 
wraps himself up in railway rugs, though jt 
is summer, and lies upon the sofa, Mr 
D’Artelle scolds like a virago; Marguerite 
throws herself into the arms of Henry £¢, 
Cloud, and Henry St. Cloud thinks sadly he can 
borrow no more money. ‘The only cool head 
in the party is a Miss Dalrymple, who takes 
advantage of the consternation of the others to 
make such running as secures her the hand of 
the “jilted” Potts. Quite well has she known 
what she has been doing, since the report of 
the bank failure is pure invention, for which 
her own imagination is alone responsible 
When the fact is revealed no change is made 
in the disposition of affairs. St. Cloud has 
come into a fortune and a title, and Mar. 
guerite will not quit him ; and Potts, hurt by 
the falsehood of his first love, is ready to 
allow a young lady so helpful and prompt 
in resources as Mios Dalrymple to bind up his 
wounds. Not very strong is this. It cannot 
be said that the treatment assigns the story 
any interest beyond that it could originally 
claim. The dialogue provokes laughter, but 
is not dramatic, and the stage devices are con- 
monplace. At the end of the first act a curtain 
is first closed and then opened for the mere 
purpose of showing two people in each other's 
arms, and the hero’s habit of throwing himself 
upon the sofa is designed for the sake of allow. 
ing him to hear what is said about him by 
people resolutely unconscious of his presence, 
The play, anonymous so far as the bill is 
concerned, is stated to be by Mr. Maltby. 
This young author, if he hopes to obtain a 
dramatic success, must study his characters 
more closely from life, and must cease to force 
his situations. The extravagant colour of 
the work was not lost in the representation, 
but was, indeed, further accentuated. What 
talent was shown by actors most of whom are 
comparative, strangers was employed for the 
purpose of surcharging what was already 
caricature. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

Some interest will attach to the proposed r- 
vival by Mr. Irving of ‘The Iron Chest,’ a ver- 
sion by the younger Colman of Godwin’s ‘Caleb 
Williams.’ Some alteration will, it may be sup- 
posed, be made in a play which is badly con- 
structed, and was, indeed, when first produced, 
little more than an opera. Sir Edward Mer 
timer is a good acting part. The programme 
at the Lyceum announced by Mr. lrving 1s ful 
of promise. 

A THREE-AcT comedy by Mr. F. C. Burnand 
will be produced on Monday at the Criterion 
Theatre. The same night will witness the 
revival of ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man’ at the 
Adelphi. : 

‘Zittau,’ by Messrs. Palgrave Simpson ane 
Claud Templar, will be given to-night at the 
Lyceum, which house has now passed under the 
management of Miss Geneviéve Ward. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C. G.—F. A. P.—T. P.—D. ©. Mi- 
P. K.—W. D.—J. D.—R. L. I.—received. 
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SAMPSUN LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIS T. 


——>—— 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in crown 8vo, in 1 vol, 10s, Gd, 


TH: LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 


MADAME BONAPARTE. 


By EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


COMPLETION OF GUIZOT’S ENGLAND. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 3 vols. imperial Syo. cloth extra, price 24s. each. 
Fully illustrared by the best Artists. 
* Vol. IIT. comp wating the Work. 


‘NEW tEW BOOK ‘BY ‘FRANCIS: GEORGE HEATH. 


Next week, cloth covers, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of ‘ Our Woodland Trees,’ ‘ The Fern World,’ 
Paradise,’ ‘ Trees and Ferns,’ &e. 


is now ready. 


‘The Fern 


Burnham Beeches’ is illustrated by cight beautifully executed Wood 
Engravings, and by a Map 


FOUR NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


In the press, and will be ready shortly, 


WANDERINGS in WESTERN 
LANDS. By A) PENDAYVIS VIVIEN, M.V. With Illustrations. 
Demy 5vo. cloth extra 


In the press, and will be ready shortly, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in the 


FAR WEST. By J. M. MURPHY. Demy 5vo. cloth extra. 


In the press, and will be ready shortly, 


UP the AMAZON and MADEIRA 


RIVERS, THROUGH BOLIVIA and PERU ; a Journey across South 
America. By E. D. MATHEWS With Map and Illustrations. 
Demy Syo. cloth extra 


Now ready, 


The GREAT FUR LAND; or, Sketches 


of Life in the Hudson’s Bay Territory By H. M. ROBINSON. 
With Illustrations. Demy Syo. cloth extra, tinct L2s. ¢ 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF +‘ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE,’ &€ 
MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 
3 vols, (Neart week. 


The TWO MISS FLEMMINGS. By 
the Author of ‘ Rare Pale Margaret.’ 3 vols. (Ready. 





THE NEW ADDIT ION 


Low's Standard Six Shilling Novels is 


DIANE: a Norman Story. By Mrs. 


TO 





MACQUOID, Author of ‘Patty,’ ‘Elinor Dryden,’ &e. Small post 
Svo. cloth extra, 6s. (Now ready. 
THE NEW ADDITION TO THE 


Tauchnitz Series of German Authors is 


HOMO SUM. By Georg Ebers, 


Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ ‘ Varda,’ &c. 2 vols. cloth limp, 
2s. each, 


Now ready, 4to. in wrapper, price Is. 6d. 
MEN of MARK, for August. Contain- 
ing Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs taken from Life of 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS. 
WALTER W. OULESS, A.R.A. 





ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


“ Most thoroughly and tastefully edited.’’—Spectator. 


faeh volume is illustrated with from 15 


to 20 Full-Page Engravings, 
printed in the best manner. 6d. 


The price of each Volume is 3s. 
The New Volumes in this Series now ready are— 


HOLBEIN. From the Text of Dr, A. 


WOLTMANN. By JOSEPH CUNDALL. 


TINTORETTO. From Recent Inves- 
oe he ee. By W. ROSCOE OSLER, Author of ‘ Occa- 


London : 


‘4MPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 





NEW BOOKS. 


—_—~=__— 


SALMON AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Being an Account pf the Successful Introduction of Salmon 
and Trout into Australian Waters. 


By Sir SAMUEL WILSON, F.R.G.S., &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE UNITED STATES 
UNMASKED. 


A Search into the Causes of the Rise and Progress of these 
States, and an Exposure of their Present Material 
and Moral Condition. 


By G. MANIGAULT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SCIENCE TEACHINGS IN LIVING 
NATURE. 


Being a Popular Introduction to the Study of Physiological 
Chemistry and Sanitary Science. 


By WILLIAM H. WATSON, F.C.S. F.M.S. 


Crown 8svo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS— 


JERSEY, GLEKNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, 
and JETHOU. 
By BENJAMIN CLARKE, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


CORNWALL. NORFOLK. 

DERBYSHIRE. SURREY 

DEVON, North. “ 
SUSSEX. 


DEVON, South. 
ENGLISH LAKES. 
KENT. 

LONDON, Round About. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


and Six Maps, 5s, 
With 


YORKSHIRE, 
Ridings. 
YORKSHIRE, 


North and East 


West Riding. 


Second Edition, 


Also a Smaller Guide to the Isle of Wight. 
Two Maps. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


cloth, with Frontispiece 


By the same Author, PRACTICAL GUIDES to 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. ites Is, 6d, 
NORTH WALES. 6s. 6¢., 3s. 6:., 2s, Gd. 

ISLE OF MAN. 5s., 2 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. _ 5s., 2s. 


s. 6d., 2s. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) Based 
on Hellwald’s ‘ Die Erde und Ihre Volker.’ Edited and 
Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The 
Malay Archipelago,’ ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ 
&e. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 
Large post 8vo. with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
2s. 

“ The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtain full and recent in- 
formation on all parts of his vast subject must have been extraordinary, 
and the result is nearly all that could be desired. We doubt if in any 
one work so much trustworthy information is obtainable ona part of the 
world always interesting, and about which knowledge generally is defee- 
tive and most inaccurate.''—Times. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY. 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Meteorological Society. By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; J. K. 
LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. STRACHAN; Rev. W. CLEMENT 
LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S.; and R. H. SCOTT, 
M.A. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


«A considerable amount of useful information will be found in these 
lectures, which were delivered by men who have secured some reputa- 
tion as acute observers of meteorological phenomena. Hence this little 
book will prove of value to those who are about to commence observing 
the changes of the atmosphere.’'—Atheneum. 

“The work is one of extreme value to the meteorological student."’ 

Graphic. 


London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8,W. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, L879. No. DCCLXVI. Price 2s. 6d 
Contents 


GODFREY'S WHITE QUEEN. Part IL. 
NOTES from CYPRUS. 
REATA,; or, What's ina Name. Part V 


STOCK-JOBBING and the STOCK EXCHANGE, 
ST. NEOT’S in CORNWALL 

HALF-HEARTED. 

INDLA and the SILVER QUESTION, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VIL. Readers. 


RABELAIS. By Walter Besant, M.A. 


Being the New Volume of * Black wood's Foreign Classics for English 
Readers."’ Crown 8yvo. 2s. Ge 
The Volumes already published are:—l. Dante. By the Editor. 
Voltaire. By Major-General E. 3. Hamle ey. 3. Pascal. By Principai 
Tulloch. 4. Petrarch. By Henry Reeve. “5. Goethe. By A. Hayward, 
QC. 6. Moliére. By the Editor and F. Tarver, M.A. ‘7. Montaigne 
By the Rey. W. Lucas Collins, M.A 


LILY NEIL: a Poem. By David 


WINGATE, Author of ‘Annie Weir, and other Poems,’ &. Crown 
Svo. 4s, bd 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


SUCH. By GEORGE ELIOT. Third Edition, Vost Svo. 10s. 6d. 


OUR TRIP to BLUNDERLAND; or, 
Grand Excursion to Blundertown and Back. By JEAN JAMBON 
With 60 Mlustrations by Charles Doyle. Seventh Thousand, 
Ys. Ge 


Boards, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


I, 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author 


of ‘Mr. Smith; a Part of his Life.” 3 vols. 25s, 6d 
‘In many ways a clever book. * Cousins’ is not — very readable 
tneed, but is also a pleasantly superior book in most s¢ _— 
‘all Man Gazette 


“A most admirable novel, full of interest."’—John ne all 


An ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
ye | STURGIS, Author of ‘ John-a-Dreams.’ Second Edition 


‘Mr. Julian Sturgis’s sparkling novele tte...../ A capital book, which 
will be read with ple: asure.”’—Spectoto 

*A pleasant and pretty story Saturdaw Revi« 

* This story in its single volime is worth a hundred of the —— volume 
novels with which we are usually favoured.’’—Morning Pos 


III. 


The HOUSE of LYS: a Part of its 
History. By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, Author of ‘Gailty 
or Not Guilty.” Second Edition. 2 vols. 17» 


“It is refreshing to turn to volumes like the present, where the pictures 
are re al and the descriptions drawn from varied experience Times. 
* The story is admirably told throughout.” —Suturday Review. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. By Julian Sturgis. 


Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTYP By 


Major-General WW. G. HAMLEY. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


MINE is THINE: a Novel. By Lieut.- 


Col. L. W. M. LOCKHART. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


MARMORNE. The Story is told by 


ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, the Youngest of Three Brothers. Fourth 
Edition. ts. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Black- 


MORE, 7 


Seventh Edition. 7s. 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By 


SAMUEL WARREN. Crown svo. 5s 


DIARY of a late PHYSICIAN. By 


the Same. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 


FOR RAILWAY READING. 
TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


Forming 12 vols. of Interesting and Amusing Railway Reading. Price Ls. 
each in Paper Cover. Sold separately at all Railway Bookstalls. 

1. The a Railway, and other Tales. 2. How I became a 
ee, Futher Tom and the Lope, &c. 4. My College Frie i 
&e. ;> ao in Texas, &. 6. The Man inthe Bell, &. 7. 
Murderer's last Night, &. 8. Di Vasari: a Tale of Florence, &€ °. 
Rosaura : a Tale of -—K &. 10. The Haunted and the Haunters, &e 
11. John Rintoul, &e. 12. Tickler among the Thieves, &. 

They may also be hi . bound in cloth, 18s. ; and in half calf, richly gilt, 
BOs. ; or 12 vols. in 6, half Roxburghe, ZIs. ; and half red morocco, 28s. 


TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD.’ New 
Series. Published Monthly, price Ls. 
No. XVI. is published this day, price 1s 
The WRECK of the STRATHMORE. 
HERO WORSHIP and its DANGERS. 
ANNIE and her MASTER. 
A FEUILLETON, 








containing — 


By Chas. Lever. 





Wm. BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


exmcemetiifireeomenn 


TIN SLEYS’ M AGAZINE | for August, 
ow ready, price One Shilling 


Contains— 
NELI—ON and OFF the STAGE. By B. H. Buxton, Author of 
of * The Prince's. 
The WEIRD SISTERS. 
tery of Killard.’ 
NOVELETTES. By Mabel Collins and Annie Thomas Cudlip 
Interesting Papers on Current Topics, &c. 


‘Jennie 


By Richard Dowling, Author of ‘The Mys 





FEMALE VALOUR AND HEROISM 
‘This day, in 2 vols. post Svo 


FEMALE WARRIORS, Memorials 
of Female Valour and Heroism from the Mythological Ages to the 
Present Era. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of * Queens of Song 
*English Female Artists,’ &c 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY COMPTON, 


Faited by his Sons EDWARD and CHARLES. With Anecdotes and 
Personal Recollections by J. L. Toole, Henry J. Byron, Henry Irving, 
John Baldwin Buckstone, harles Mathews, Mrs. Kendal. E. L 
Blanchard, F.C. Burnand, Hermann Vezin, Tom Taylor, and other 
well-known Friends 
“The book should be read by all who have any feal care for the stage, 
and like to see the dramatic profession taken up by men of high cha- 
rac ter. —Saturday Review 
itally written from first to last, full of anecdote. As pleasant a 
book as we have met for a long time, and one which ¢ annot fail to amuse 
and interest all classes of readers.’’—Globe. 


A Goodly Gathering—The Coaching Club—The Four-ineHand Club—So 
in the Saddle—Riders in the Row, \¢ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. uniform with ‘ Tally-ho,’ 


HARK AWAY: Sketches of Hunting, 
Coaching, Fishing, &€ By FRED, FIELD WHITEHURST (a 
Veteran), Author of ‘'Tally-ho,’ & 


Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d 


SWEET SLEEP: a Course of Reading 


intended to Promote that Delightful Enjoyment. By CHARLES J 

DUNVHIBE, Author of * Wildfire,’ &€ 

* At all points the author of ‘ Sweet Sleep’ is thoroughly amusing. He 
has succeeded in producing an exceedingly agreeable volume 

City Press 
“Mr. Dunphie touches on innumerable subjects with infinite gr 

His essays abound in evidence of wide reading and refined ar 
they are not, moreover, without a sly dash of humour. There is not a 
dull page in his book.’ —Lloyd's Weekly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE 





KINGDOM, 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By 
RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘The Weird Sisters set 
Tinsleys’ Magazine for July). 3 vols Now ready 

“ A noticeable book ; it contrives to arouse and maintain interest with 

a very small number of incidents and personages, dramatically handled. 

Hu ‘zo might in his younger days have given us such pictures.’'—Academy 
‘All things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a 

decided success....This work alone would have been enough to have 

established the author's claim to a place amongst the first of living 
writers of exciting fiction of the more intense kind.’’—Morning Post. 
*Full of dramatic action, clever delineation of strongly contrasted 
human eccentricities, interwoven with which is a love story of singular 
freshness.''— Illustrated London News 
«The nature of the novel is, indeed, uncommonly fine.’’— Work? 


A New Story of Modern Society, by the Author of ‘Jennie of ‘ The 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: a 
Story of Modern Society. By B. H. BUXTON, Author of ‘ Nell—On 
and Off the Stage,’ ‘Jennie of “The Princes,’ ‘ Fetterless,’ &c 
3 vols. 

“Displays much originality of style and grace and holiness of dialogue 
.-One of the best books that has appeared this season."’—Morning Po 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE.’ 


A LONDON SEASON. By Annie 


THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘Called to Account,’ 
‘Sir Victor's Choice,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN [INNOCENT SINNER.’ 


OUR BOHEMIA. By Mabel Collins, 
Author of ‘ An Innocent Sinner,’ ‘In this World,’ &c. 3 vols 
“You shall sce great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia.""— Winter's Tale. 


MOLLY CAREW. By E. Owens 


BLACKBURN, Author of ‘A Woman Scorned,’ &c. 3 vols. 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By Jessie 


SALE LLOYD, Author of the ‘ Hazelhurst Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols 


MARGARET DUNBAR. By Annabel 


GRAY, Author of ‘ Estella,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BROOK and RIVER. By Captain 


HAY HILL. 3 vols. 


OH WHERE and OH WHERE? By 


Miss A. J. DAVIES. 2 vols. 


GRACE, By Henry Turner. 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine-street, Strand, 





Shortly will be published, crown 8vo. price 1s. 
L* E of the PRINCE IMPE RIAL, in Verse. 
By the Author of ‘ Souvenir of spoleon III.,’ in a Verse 


Now ready, a New Edition, 2 vols. crow n Svo. W ith numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 
THE BORDERS of the TAMAR and the TAVY: 
their Natural History, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
Antiquities Eminent Fomens, &c. By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘Joan of 
Are,’ * Fitz of Fitzford,’ ° 
_ London: W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 


“This day is published, Third Edition, price 12s. 
TREATISE on the HIGHER PLANE CURVES, 
4 Intended asa Sequel to ‘A Treatise on Conic Sections.’ By 
GEORGE SALMON, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S., Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Dublin 
London: Simpkin, ; Marshall & Co. Dublin: : Hodges Foster & Figgis 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLI STRATED EDI TION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
IN 24 MONTHLY VOLUMES, 3s. 6d. EACH 
Now ready, in | vol. crown 8yo. 3s. 6d 
With 121 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Sg ao 
2. 


Thompson), Gece John Collier, H. Furniss, G 
Kilburne, M. Fitz Atkinson, 


BA LLADS: THE ROSE AND THE 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place 


RING, 


Now ready, 
EX LISH MUNICIPAL 
4 


THEIR GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
STATISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Royal 8vo. stout cloth boards, lettered 


TEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 

The Work, which contains nearly One Hundred Statistical Tables, a 
mass of interesting information corrected to the end of June, 1879, 
and an exhaustive Abstract of the various Acts of Parliament 
affecting Municipalities, is inscribed, by permission, to the Right 
Hon, the Home Secretary.) 


London : Waterlow & Sons (Limited), London-wall, Great Winchester- 
street, and Finsbury, E.C.; and Parliament-street, 8.W. 
\ IDLAND RAILWAY OF 'F IC IAL TI M E- 
4 TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of each 
Month to 





Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Advertisements for the Fortnightly Review should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL the YEAR ROUND.— Conducted by Charles 

P Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round should be sent 
before the 16th of each Month to 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 





| physic’ ian who is a bard to boot.’ 


Just published (One Hundred Copies only can besold), 
M* FREDERICK WEDMORE’S ESSAY op 
CHARLES MERYON 
With DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of his ETCHINGS 
Price One Guinea 
A. W. Thibaudeau, 18, Green-street, St. Martin’s-place (near Leicester 
square.) 6 


FRE INCH and GERMAN BOOKS. By Atrrep 
. HAVET, Institut Anglais Frangais, Trocad¢ro; Paris 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 1s. 6d FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 1s, gy 

FRENCH CLASS BOOK. Part I. | GERMAN STUDIES. 4s, 
«ail GERMAN COMPOSITION, 39, 6) 
KEY to do. 4s, 
L'ANGLAIS ENSEIGNE ayy 
FRANCAIS (English for Fre 
People). 3s. 6d. ae 
ENGLISH and FRENCH copy 
BOOK (Writing and Languages 
simultaneously). 2d 





Part II. 


Q- Y to both Parts. 
FRENCH STUDIES: Conversa- 
tions, Extracts, Kc. 5s. 6d. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. 3s. 6d. 
KEY to do. 4s. 
HOUSEHOLD FRENCH. 
HAVET’S METHOD is used in Schools throughout the British 
Empire, the United States of America, and in International ( colleges 
France and Germany. as 
Landon: Simpkin, Marsha all & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court 


T HE GRE E x e9 
PAPERS OF THE GREEK COMMITTEE. 
1. REPORT of MEETING at WILLIS’S ROOMS. 


MAY 17th, to which is added, the Preliminary Address of th 


Committee. 

REPORT of the LIVERPOOL 
JUNE Sth. 

DEBATE in the HOUSE of 
APRIL 17th. 

MEMORANDUM addressed to the BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT by the GOVERNMENT of ONE of the GREAI 
POWERS, urging the CESSION of JANINA 


REPORT of the MANCHESTER 
JULY 2ist. 
Price Sixpence each. 


6, containing LETTERS from 


Gs. 6d, 





ESTIOYX, 


FLY LEAVKS, 1 
JANINA, &e. 
Price One Penny each. 
The Greek Committee, 41, Parliament-street ; and P. 8. King, Canada 
buildings, Westminster. 


Others in preparation 


Second Edition, crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONQUEROR’S DREAM, and other Poems, 
By WM. SHARPE, M.D., Author of ‘ Humanity and the Man 
“The picture of bodily suffering so true to the life of men with ‘shr 
velled features and their hollow eyes’ could only have been written b 
ublic Opinion 
The poem called ‘ The Palm Groves’ is full of weird pictures of the 
groves near Bombay where the beach is strewn with human bones. 
Acudem 
‘Some of the minor pieces, such as ‘The Warbler and the Bird ( 
ins tor,’ are especially i , possessing, as they do, almost Words 
worthian simplicity and be auty "'—Literary World 
London : David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.( 





NOTICE. 


NOTES 
The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, with the Index, 


IS NOW 


AND QUERIES. 


READY, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN FRANCIs, 20, 


Wellington-street, 


Strand, W.C. 


MEETING, 


COMMONS, 


MEETING, 





SIR BARTLE FRERE AND THE ZULU WAR. 


Now ready, 8vo. ls. 


A CORRECT REPORT 


OF THE 


SPEECH OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR 


BARTLE FRERE, BART. K.C.G., 


Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and H.M. High Commissioner for South Africa, and of others, deliveradon the 
occasion of the Banquet given to His Excellency on his return to Cape Town on June 11, 1879. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle-street. 





NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST contains the Second Part of a New Story ei 
titled ‘WHITE WINGS: 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth, 


‘Madcap Violet,’ de. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS's NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. at every Library, 


The FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘The 


Woman in White.’ 
“The natural vigour and brightness of Mr. Wilkie Collins's work, which have helped to win him his well-leserved reputation, are as noticeable 
nha book as inany. It would be hardly — for an; body who begins the book not to read on tothe end without a moment's weariness. 


_ It is, perhi aps, the chief triumph of the boo! Atheneum. 


— MR. BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. ae 


Just ready, feap. 8vo. picture cover, ls.; or crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


The TWINS of TABLE MOUNTAIN. By Bret Harte. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY PROXY.’ 


3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library, 


UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HER DEAREST FOE.’ 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. Alexander, Author of 


‘The Wooing o’t,’ ‘ Her Dearest Foe,’ &c. a 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ls, 6d. 


The CURE of SOULS: a Novel. By Maclaren Cobban. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMEDIE HUMAINE and its AUTHOR. With Transla- 


__tions from the French of BALZAC. By H. H. WALKER. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘‘THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each, 


LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. | TOUCH and GO. By Jean Middlemass. — 
i] CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA’S NOVELS. a 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. CHANDOS. By Ouida. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida. 


The other Novels will follow in monthly volume: Ss. 


“NEW VOLUMES OF ‘‘THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 


Post 8vo. cloth limp, £ 


ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W. S. Gilbert. 
PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley Pennell. With numerous Illustrations. 
The other Volumes of the Series, uniform in size and price, are as follows :— 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mallock. THOREAU : his Life and Aims. By H. A. Page. 
The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA. By W. H. Mallock. BY STREAM and SEA. By William Senior. 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By E. | JEUX D'ESPRIT. Collected and Edited by Henry 8, Leigh. 
‘STOR > | GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brillat-Savarin. 


OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Walter Thornbury. 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Illustrated. The MUSES of MAYFAIR. Edited by H, Cholmondeley 
Pennell. 


MORE PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. [lustrated. 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘ THE GOLDEN LIBRARY.” 


Square 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. uniform with other Volumes of the Series, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


and the STATES SPRUNG FROM HER. By W. C. BENNETT. 


that the reader leaves off with his appetite whetted instead of dulled. 























August 12. 


2s. 6d. each, 








Small 8vo. cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 6d. 
The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of ‘The 
__ Art of Beauty,’ ‘ Chaucer for Children,’ &e. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NEW REPUBLIC.’ 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


I§ LIFE WORTH LIVING? By William Hurrell Mallock. 





Vols. I. and IL. demy 8vo. “1 each, the TENTH EDITION of 


4 HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth extra, with Map and Ground Plans, 14s, 


(HURCH WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINSTERS and 


_the ENGLISH STUDENT'S MONASTICON. By the Rev. MACKENZIE E. c. WALCOTT, B.D. 


A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo. cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from NORMANDY and BRITTANY. 


By KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 





Square 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With 


—_Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 





Demy &vo. cloth extra, l2s 6d. 
MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. With Anecdotic 
Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. JOHN DORAN, F.S.A. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 





DHCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


KAGcLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds +» £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed C: ‘apital of more than :.  £1500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms —_ be had at the Office, or from 


any of the Company's Agents, post fre 
GEORGE HUM? THRE YS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LIFE ASSUR- 








BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
ANCE COMPANY. 
New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 
t has an ACCUMULATED FU ND, — solely from premiums, of 
aw. THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION. 
Prospectuses and copies of the last Report and Ralance-sheet, and all 


needful information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents 
of the Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Volicy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000/, Annual Income, 214,000/. 





Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,0001. have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway See. the Local Agents, or (4, 
Cornhill, Lond: on. VI 


oJ OSEP H GILLOTT’S 


LLIAM J VIAN, Recretary. 


STEEL PENS. 
S EL PI 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY, 
J ENUREE & K NEWST OU B, 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 

beg to call attention to their superb Specimens of ILLUMINATING 
RELIZ£F STAMPING and DIE SINKING, combining the perfection of 
work with the most moderate price ; also to their new mode of Stamping 
iu Colours (by machinery, WITHOUT CHARGE), in quantities of not 
less than Two Reams and 1,000 Enve lopes. ‘To Clubs, Public Companies, 
and large consumers generally, an immense saving is thus eifected. Al 
— of Stationery at the most moderate prices. Cash discount 10 per 


TENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33, St. James's-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, S.W. 


JURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1s6z. 








. MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above l’remises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 9/. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 7/. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1562. 


| EAL & SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 





H* AL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs 
of Bedsteads iy Ked-room Furniture, with l'rice List of Bed- 


ding, sent free by post 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, LONDON, Ww. 


MlHE MALVERN rTATER S— 
Te obtain these unrivalled TABLE 3 ATERS, the purest in 


the World, apply to W. &J. BURKOWS, Malve rn In Cuses, 
carriage free.—See Times Leading Article, April | 2 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPU RIOUS Ss iMIT AT IONS | Or 
L*®4 & PERRINS SAUCE 
4 Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERKINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Hearing their Signature, 
“LEA &€ PERRINS,” 
Which signature is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


PAINLESS DEBNHTICTR Y. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELI-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 
D's 








NNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medica! Profession for over Forty Years have 
rt of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
MTY of the STOMACH, HBARTRURN, HE — 
Ac He, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safe 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, | 
Infants 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
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CHEAP NEW EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


In Picture Covers, price 2s, each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 
Messrs. JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL beg to announce as now ready an entirely New, greatly Improved, Uniform, and Cheap Edition of MISS BRADDON’S POPCLAR NOVELS, 


all of Which are in print, and will be su pplie Lin quantities, i ywever large, at short notic The regularly increasing demand for Miss Braddon’s Novels all over the World, and the 
universal appreciation of their merits eve Ty where, are facts wit hiss the knowled: ge of every Bo wkseller and of eve: “vy E xporte r of Books in the Kingdom. Special inducements are afforded 
to Firms in the Book Trade who send out Travellers, and to all large Buyers of Books, whether for Home Use or for Exportation, : 

1. LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 10, LADY'S MILE. 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 27. LOST FOR LOVE. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. 11. LADY LISLE. 20. LOVELS OF ARDEN. | 28, A STRANGE WORLD. 

%. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 12. CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 29. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE, 

1, AURORA FLOYD. 13. BIRDS OF PREY. 22. THE BITTER END. | 30, DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

5. JOHN MARC ovagratatines } LEGACY. 14. CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. 23. MILLY DARRELL. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

. THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 15, RUPERT GODWIN. 24. STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. | 32. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 

7. ONLY A CLOD. 16. RUN TO EARTH. 25. LUCIUS DAVOREN, 33. AN OPEN VERDICT, 

8%. SER JASPER’S TENANT. 17. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 26. TAKEN AT TiLE FLOOD. | 34. VIXEN. [On August 12, 

%. TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 138. RALPH THE BAILIFF. | 

“No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddoa in hand. The most tiresome journey is beguiled and the most wearisome illness is brightened by any one of her books,” 


On £ August 12, at all Bor " sellers’ and Book ‘stalls, price 2s. - cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


7, tA EB A. 


MISS BRADDON’S RECENT NOVEL. 


“Tn her new novel, ‘ Vixen,’ Miss Braddon has given another proof, not only of the inexhaustibility, but of the infinite variety of her powers. Here is a book which, though full of 
i 





strong human interest, of rapid movement and excit cident, is not, in the conventional sense of the word, sensational. Miss Braddon shows here that she can write au intensely 
interesting story without having recourse to abnormal character and portentous occurrences.”— World, April Isth, 1879, 

“The heroine is at once a ‘de lightful companion, and one of the most natural and fascinating characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her picture ought to be painted by Georg 
Leslie or Story ; and her life, her sorrows, and her trials may be instantly recommended to the young and old of her own sex....... Each character in this book appears to have been draw: 


from the life, and by the exercise of consummate skill they seem to grow and expand under our eyes, as we follow their interesting careers. ‘ Vixen’ will be read with admiration and 
delight.” "—Duaily Telegraph, April Lith, 1879. 


MR. G. A. SALA’S GRE AT WORK ON LONDON. This day, now ready, price % - cloth %% Bid 


Price 2s, ¢//.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; illustrated with 47 Whole-Page Engravings, from designs CHEAP EDITION OF MISS DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 


by M‘Connell, forming the most attractive description of the hours of the Day 


and Night in London ever published, and the cheapest, : BENEATH THE WAVE. 
TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. Miss Russell has written a clever and powerful novel, which has some excellent 
situations, presents some lifelike characters, and has a good backbone of plot. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Sunday Times, 


CHEAP NEW EDITION OF ‘SOPHIE CREWE, 
ON AUGUST 19, price 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SOPHIE CREWE: a Novel. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT. 


Price 2s.; post ‘hein 2s. 4d. Cloth gilt, 2s. das post free, 2s. 10d. 
MISSES AND MATRIMONY. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. W. KNOLLYS _ 
MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. MR. W. 8. HAYWARD'S NOVELS. 


Price 2s. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Price 2s, Ornamental Cover; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 





a 1. LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD. 5. CAROLINE. 
NORA’S LOVE TEST. 2, HUNTED TO DEATH. 6. MAUD LUTON. 
: -ERILS * A PRETTY G € 7. THE THREE RED MEN 
“© ¢ Nora’ is good.”—-Ithenaum, “ This book has, what is very rave in novels, a distinct . PERILS OF A PRETTY GIRL — - 
P ~ ae : ‘ ” 4. ETHEL GREY. 8. BARBARA HOME. 
interest, a story.”— 1 temy. “ Bright, fresh, and sparkling.. it is full of interest. { Shortly. 


Examiner, 
Also ready, uniform with the above, 
Price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6<. 


1. OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. %. VICYOR AND VANQUISHED. 
- PUT TO THE TEST. Edited by M. E. Brapvoy. 
2, HIDDEN PERILS. 1. VHE ARUNDEL MOTTO. ONLY A WOMAN. Do. 
5. THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. ON HER MAJESTY'S SECRET SERVIC! 





AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT CHEAP NEW EDITIO 


In Uniform Volumes, Picture Covers, price 6d. each ; in Railway Volumes, Ornamental Boards, price 28. each. Always in print. 


AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES. 


First Series, 28, complete, Second Series, 2%. complete. Third Sevies, 28. complete. 

1. TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 6. 5, GUIDE TO THE DESERT. 64. 9. MISSOURL OUTLAWS. 6d. 

2. BORDER RIFLES. 6¢. 6. INSURGENT CHIEF. 6d. 10. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 6d. 

3. FREEBOOTERS., :/. 7. FLYING HORSEMAN. 6d. 11. INDIAN SCOUT. 6d. 

4, WHITE SCALPER. 6d 8. LAST OF THE AUCAS. 6d. 12. STRONGHAND. 6d. 

Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d. each, every Book complete in itself. 

13. THE BEE HUNTERS. 6//. 17. SMUGGLER HERO. 6+. 21. TRAIL-HUNTER. 6d. 25. INDIAN CHIEF. 64d. 
14. STONEHEART. 6, 18. REBEL CHIEF. 6¢. 22. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 6¢. 25, GOLD-SEEKERS. 6d. 
15, QUBEN OF THE SAVANNAH. 6d, 19. THE ADVENTURER. 6d. 23. TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 6¢. 27. RED TRACK. 64. 
16. BUCCANEER CHIEF. tv. 20, PEARL OF THE ANDES. 6d. 24. TIGER-SLAYER. 6¢. : 


The whole carefully Revised and Edited by PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe-lane, E.C.; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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“Editorial ‘Con mmmunications ‘shoul l be addr ssed to’ The Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ''—at the Office, 20, Wellington-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by FE. J. Prascis & Co, Took's-court, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scortavp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzics, Edinburgh ;—for Incviasp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 2, 1879. 
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